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WHAT SORT OF HYMNAL DO WE WANT? 


PAUL ENSRUD 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


E ALL want a good hymnal. There we agree. What constitutes 

a good hymnal is something else. 

Whenever there are differences of opinion, there are apt to 
be differences in the amount of vocal utterance. We differ on radio 
programs. If I guess the situation correctly, the soap opera fan is 
an articulate person and the classical music fan is generally mute. 
I have heard enough discussion on hymnals, past and projected, to 
believe that there are highly articulate groups clamoring for their 
desires. It is difficult to know whether or not they represent major- 
ity or minority opinion. At the same time I believe there are those 
who are mute, and should not be, because of a desire to avoid the 
possible criticism of a “divided house,” who may be afraid that 
they will not be siding with the majority, who may possibly suffer 
from a feeling of defeatism, who lack the courage to voice their 
views, or who are just plain “not interested.” 

I am happy that our age and our church permits us to meet 
and express our views in open forum and can only hope that those 
who are responsible for the new hymnal may listen to everyone. 
I do not envy them their job. They face certain limitations, the big- 
gest one being to limit the number of hymns in the hymnal. 


Wuat Is a Goop HyMNAL? 


I wonder, often, if certain hymn compilers do not think in 
terms of material for family devotions. Is that the purpose of the 
hymnal? A hymnal, to be a good one, must achieve its correct pur- 
pose. 1 am not too young to remember when the hymnal did have 
a place on the library table and when its poetry was read for devo- 
tional purposes. Is that the situation today? It would seem that 
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our church publication houses do not believe so, for they flood the 
market with volumes and periodicals specifically aimed at family 
devotional use. Sometimes this results in confusion. 

I wonder, too, if hymnal makers can not make vices out of 
virtues, even as you and I. Guarding literary standards is a virtue, 
but can it not be carried to such an extreme that such virtue be- 
comes a vice? Is a hymnal meant to be primarily a literary achieve- 
ment, or is it to be a song book? Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not wish to see literary trash in our hymnal. Our aim should be to 
place in the hands of our congregations worthwhile material (both 
poetry and music) so that they will actually sing. There are hymns 
from other Lutheran bodies, hymns that are actually sung, which 
should be considered for our new hymnal. My church background, 
having served five different Lutheran church bodies, makes me ex- 
ercise considerable self-control when I hear that this or that suc- 
cessful hymn from some other Lutheran church body is “not up to 
our high literary standards.” If we do not think so, we should be 
more tactful in our utterances. I suspect that there are men of good 
literary judgment in all Lutheran bodies. Let there be standards 
of good literary values, but let us not be pedantic. As long as we 
have “the apple of my eye” in “I Love Thy Zion, Lord,” we should 
not be too severe on others. 

To have a good hymnal, it would appear to me that we must 
have a collection of hymns that fit in with our Lutheran ideals of 
worship, that are singable by the average congregations, not by 
choirs only, and that are printed in such a way that singing is made 
easy, even by those whose eyes do not change focus rapidly. 

If we do not keep in mind the chief purpose of the book, the 
collective singing of the hymns in the book, we shall not have a 
good hymnal, no matter how excellent the collection of religious 
poetry may be in our hands. I am one who believes that we do not 
have to stoop to rhythmical foot-ticklers or cheap musical trash to 
get a suitable hymnal. My experience has demonstrated otherwise. 
Little children love to sing “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word” to the chorale tune and do not worry about its being doleful 
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or heavy; and they love to sing “Come Holy Ghost” to the plain 
song tune. Here I speak fact, not opinion. 

A good hymnal requires consideration as to the general tone 
of the hymns. I would invite all of you to sit down with a hymnal 
and underline every reference, direct or indirect, to death or to 
life after death. Do not skip the Christmas or children’s hymns 
either. Take al] hymns, as they come, and when you have finished, 
figure out the percentages for those that do and those that do not 
mention death or life after death. It may be revealing. I am not 
opposing the doctrine. I shall tell you why I mention it. It is because 
of our son, and in a way | am keeping a silent promise to him. Our 
children do open our eyes often. He was just twelve. We had come 
home from morning worship when he announced to his parents 
that he was not going to church any more! I was both shocked 
and amused. I asked him, “Why?” This was his answer: “I am 
sick and tired of hearing about death all the time.” I replied that he 
was imagining things. Then he told me that every hymn we had 
sung for weeks, and that every sermon the minister had preached 
for weeks, had mentioned death. My memory as to the sermons 
was not too good, but I had copies of the church bulletins. I 
checked. He was not wrong. I went on through the hymnal. In do- 
ing that I began to notice other things about the tone of the hymns, 
the communion hymns, and other classifications. Is the Lord’s 
Supper to be a doleful event or a joyous spiritual privilege? Could 
there not be a better balance, at least, between the “memorial” and 
the “lift” of Communion? Should the hymnal be aimed at those 
who are nearing the sunset of life or should we include, as well, 
hymns that will give us courage to live, as sons of God? 

More than likely, we will agree that “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” is a good hymn. But what other hymns, 
from our hymnal, would you suggest that are along that line? Was 
there not a good proportion of Christ’s teachings that dealt with 
what, today, might be called “social service?” I know some may 
be afraid of the term, but that is because of a fear that social serv- 
ice might be a substitute for saving religion. It need not be. 
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Perhaps some of you may think I am a “humanist.” Let me 
set your fears at ease. That does not happen to be the case. God 
dignified man by becoming Man. We must not forget the ending 
of our confessional service every Sunday morning. There we hear 
something about the “sons of God.” Also we hear that “HE giveth 
power to become the sons of God.” I accept that, and I do not be- 
lieve it is “humanism.” 


Wuat Sort of Hymnat Do WE Want? 


Should it not be a Lutheran hymnal? Does that sound like a 
ridiculous question? Obviously, it is to be a Lutheran hymnal— 
edited, published, and used by Lutherans. 

And yet I am serious, never more so. To be Lutheran, it must 
have materials that fit in with Lutheran ideals of worship as well 
as Lutheran theology. People worship God in different ways be- 
cause of different ideas of God, different attitudes toward Him, 
and because of the different emotional and mental make-up of 
individuals. I am thankful that there are more ways than one of 
meeting God and worshiping Him; but some ways do not fit in 
with my needs or abilities. The Lutheran service has been called 
a “Word of God” service—as opposed to a mystery service. That 
affects our choice of hymns, naturally. Then, is not the emphasis 
in the Lutheran service on “grace” as opposed to “adoration?” 
That affects the choice of hymns again. I see no escaping the selec- 
tion of hymns for a certain church. It is not possible for one hym- 
nal to serve Lutheran, Episcopal, and Catholic. 

That is not only because of ideas and attitudes of and toward 
God, but also for other reasons. I may be wrong; I hope not, for 
if Iam I have a great deal of adjusting to do. Is not congrega- 
tional response, participation if you please, an essential ideal in 
Lutheran worship? We fought for the congregational right to sing 
hymns. Now we have that privilege. We must guard it. We can 
go to any other church source for materials as long as those ma- 
terials are aimed at congregational participation. I think all of us 
would oppose including hymns in Latin on the groound that they 
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would be opposed to our ideal of congregational participation. 
We do not have to go that far in order to “miss the mark.” We 
can print them in English, the best in religious poetry, and yet 
have the music aimed for choirs instead of congregations. 

In our present hymnal we have drawn very heavily from 
Anglican hymnody. In fact, the majority of hymns are from that 
source. I am not questioning the literary merit of those choices or 
their theological fitness. Being a musician, I am thinking in terms 
of congregational singing by the average congregation. Does the 
Anglican Church have the same ideals of worship as the Lutheran? 
Is there agreement in their attitude toward art in the service? 

The Lutheran Church professes not to be antagonistic to the 
esthetic. It recognizes the value of music, as a servant, not an end 
in itself. There is a choir movement taking place within the Lu- 
theran Church. That is good, but it also has its dangers. No Lu- 
theran church music program is a success where there is not good 
congregational singing. I recognize that and it is one reason why 
I am intensely interested in all hymnals. A hymnal, by what it 
contains and how it is printed, can either discourage or encourage 
congregational singing. I feel, personally, that there exists in the 
Anglican Church what I should not like to see come to pass in the 
Lutheran Church. I question whether the hymns (music) of the 
Episcopal Church are aimed at the congregation. Most of them 
have a distinct choir flavor. The music for all Anglican hymns 
should be carefully considered for its fitness for congregational 
participation. Many fine Anglican hymns (poetry) can be saved 
for our use by employing other musical settings. 

Of 578 hymns in our present hymnal, 308 are from the An- 
glican source. Against that we have 100 hymns from Lutheran 
sources. I shall anticipate the arguments for them. It is claimed 
that it is natural to look for the best English hymns from English 
writers. I shall make my rebuttal now. Many, perhaps the major- 
ity, of these hymns—now thinking about the music—are beautiful. 
I am not saying they are all bad, musically, but I am saying that 
many of them are bad for their purpose in our book—congrega- 
tional singing. They have been composed with choirs in mind in- 
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stead of congregations. We had a development like that in this 
country following the importation of the solo quartet to New Eng- 
land. People who do not sing every day are not as efficient vocally 
as choir people. Do we not have an overload of English hymns, and 
may not that fact have something to do with the gradual decline 
in Lutheran congregational singing? Or—are we all happy over 
the present state of congregational singing in Lutheran churches? 
I can understand that mute congregations might explain the re- 
quest for gospel songs; but those who are asking for them may be 
forgetting our ideas, ideals, and attitudes of worship, and in trying 
to remedy one defect may tear down another ideal. 

I do not wish to drift from my point that our hymnal should 
be a Lutheran one. I, for one, would be happier to see a more equit- 
able selection of hymns. When it is convenient or expedient for us 
to do so, we boast of our Lutheran heritage of church music. For 
the most part I fear that it is lip service or vanity. I do not mean 
that there should be no hymns except those from Lutheran sources, 
and nothing but chorales in our hymnals. That would be narrow. 

However, I am saddened when I look on page 598 of our hym- 
nal, at the index of composers. I hunt for the name ‘Bach,’ per- 
haps the greatest ‘church musician of all time, and a Lutheran. 
We Lutherans do brag about him, you know. I even change my 
glasses and look again for his name. It isn’t there! Imagine that! 
I pick up from my shelf a copy of The New Church Hymnal, pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century, a hymnal most of us would classify 
as inferior to ours. In it I find J. S. Bach represented by seven 
hymns, and I even find the name of J. Christopher Bach. I look 
in the Methodist Hymnal and I find four hymns by Bach. I look 
in the Presbyterian Hymnal and I find eleven hymns by Bach. I 
look in the Service Hymnal, published by Hope Publishing Com- 
pany, of all people, and there I find Bach. That Bach’s influence 
is found in our hymnal I do not deny, but at present I am speaking 
of the index. 

An all-Bach hymnal would not be a good hymnal for our day. 
That is not my point. I mention Bach as a Lutheran composer be- 
cause we will all agree on his merits where we might disagree 
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about Landstad, Lindemann, Ahnfelt, or Wennerberg. Neverthe- 
less, is it not strange to find both Wesleys in the index of a Lu- 
theran hymnal and not find Bach? 

But the Lutheran chorale is something we must not lose sight 
of in any future Lutheran hymnal. OUR CONGREGATIONS HAVE 
NOT LOST THE ART OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING BECAUSE OF AN 
OVERLOAD OF LUTHERAN CHORALES AND A STEADY DIET OF THEM. 
There are more Lutheran chorales in the hymnals of other Prot- 
estant bodies than in our own. Any proposal to reduce the number 
of chorales in our hymnal in order to make room for “gospel 
hymns” should make us think. Let us remember that the age of 
the chorale was an age of congregational singing. It would be poor 
thinking to conclude that that was only because of the chorales. 
What we should remember is that the chorale came in answer to 
the need for good congregational singing material, and that it 
met the need well. It was a vehicle, and a good one. Scandinavian 
chorales should not be overlooked to so great an extent. 

When we do include chorales, the purpose should not be to 
demonstrate our achievements in research. We have some chorales 
in our hymnal which are ignored by some congregations because 
of their non-metrical form. In metrical form, in other church 
bodies, they are favorites. “Now Rest Beneath Night’s Shadow” 
and “O Morning Star” are such examples. People of that day were 
closer to non-metrical music than we are today, when practically 
all music we hear and make is metrical. A step in the direction of 
metrical versions will improve congregational singing of those 
chorales, no matter how much I may, personally, enjoy the non- 
metrical versions. The same thing is true of some of the tunes 
from early Calvinistic sources. Nor should my calling this sugges- 
tion to your attention constitute an inconsistency with regard to 
the chorale. Bach, more frequently than not, adopted the metrical 
versions in his arrangements. 

So I feel that a good Lutheran hymnal should have a good 
representation of tunes from Lutheran sources, which naturally 
include the chorale, and that there should be more representation 
of chorales other than German. 
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Yes, a Lutheran hymnal should be Lutheran, but how Lu- 
theran? I am not thinking of suggesting the exclusion of material 
that is non-Lutheran, and I do recognize the need for variety of 
style. What I am thinking of is something else. The Lutheran 
Church has lost strength and has even contributed to the number 
of unchurched because of foolishness along certain lines. One place 
has been in the matter of language. There was no salvation, of 
course, for anyone unless the Bible were read in Norwegian, the 
hymns sung in Norwegian, and the sermons delivered in Nor- 
wegian. So we have the Methodist Church of Minnesota heavily 
populated with Olsons, Johnsons, Swensons, Swansons, Petersons, 
Jergensons, Fjelstads, and Stensruds. Though it has helped the 
Methodist Church in that section, there are also people with these 
names who drifted away from church. Of course, the Danes, the 
Swedes, and the Germans were much wiser about the language 
problem! 

But the language problem went deeper. Every Lutheran hym- 
nal in this country, as far as its inter-Lutheran representation is 
concerned, is a provincial, ‘“Main Street” sort of hymnal. Nobody 
was wise enough to foresee the movements of people to Florida, 
California, or to Alaska. Are we yet wise enough to see how trains, 
automobiles and aeroplanes may affect hymnals? Each group was 
a self-satisfied group, a law unto itself, developing its own hym- 
nody and not recognizing, in use, any other Lutheran hymnody. 
And so a family of Germans moved to a little town in Florida. 
There was only a Norwegian Lutheran church there. The German 
family went there—for a time. How could they feel at home? In 
another case a number of families went to Florida from Minnesota. 
They were members of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in Minne- 
sota. In Hollywood, Florida, there was no Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, only a U. L. C. A. church. They went—for ‘a time. The 
church could not keep up with those movements of people, but 
hymnals could have. 

I am more grateful than I can say that steps have been taken 
to try to include in our next hymnal more materials common to all 
Lutherans. I have fought for that for many years and have car- 
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ried my fight to the top of the church, for I, personally, know what 
it means to adjust from one Lutheran church home to another. So 
does my wife. It was not easy for her to become a member of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church or of the Augustana Synod. 

By its lack of imagination, the Lutheran Church has lost 
strength. More, it should pray for forgiveness in allowing situa- 
tions that may have increased the number of unchurched. 

During my years I have heard much talk of Lutheran merger, 
have seen some minor ones effected. Whether organic merger of all 
Lutherans is advisable or not is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss, but even should organic union never come to pass, we still 
owe a duty to all Lutherans. Perhaps we can predict theological 
arguments will go on for years to come, but we can now prepare 
the house, provide common meeting ground emotionally. Perhaps 
merger will take care of itself when the house is ready. We should 
agree on translations of some of our common Lutheran hymns. 
It is a shame that when a group of Lutheran students assemble 
at a student Ashram they find it impossible to sing together “A 
Mighty Fortress.” 

But we should go a step farther than increasing the number 
of hymns common to all Lutherans. We should introduce into our 
hymnal some of the favorites of other Lutheran bodies that are 
characteristic of them, even though they be not common to all. 
The absence of some of those hymns from a Lutheran hymnal 
would make it seem non-Lutheran to some Lutherans. Take, for 
example, “Den Store Hvide Flok” (‘‘Behold a Host”). Some may 
frown on its literary merit, but it would be a compliment to the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church to include it—perhaps a stroke of 
genius if we think in terms of merger. Another such hymn would 
be “Built on a Rock,’ by Lindermann, the poem by Grundtvig. In 
other cases other Lutheran bodies have favorites which did not 
come out of their own church but are borrowed by them and 
have become characteristic of them. Such a hymn is “Father, Most 
Holy,” an eleventh century Latin hymn, set to a tune by Cruger. 
We do not have it in our hymnal although we do use the tune for 
“Ah, Holy Jesus.” 
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How Lutheran should our hymnal be? I believe the kind of 
hymnal we should have would make good strides toward Lu- 
theran unity in this country. It will mean “give and take.’’ Hymns 
from all Lutheran bodies should be considered by our committee, 
whether or not they are all willing to cooperate in such a venture. 
It is the people we must consider, not the leaders. Such a problem 
is a huge one. I was asked by a minister who is favorable to such 
a hymnal, “Do you think it is possible to please everyone?’ We 
must not be defeatists. If the problem can not be solved to the satis- 
faction of everyone, it does not mean that we should ignore it 
because it is difficult. 

But a hymnal is also made good by what it excludes. I am in 
sympathy with the idea of the historical value of things. But is it 
not possible that we may have in our hymnal some hymns which we 
did not expect congregations to sing and which were included 
because of their historical value? Can they not be preserved else- 
where? 

Another exclusion which I feel should be made is the cheap 
type of gospel hymn or, rather, song. Please notice the way that 
sentence is worded. I am afraid that there are within our midst 
some who may mistake enthusiasm and noise for worship. Again 
I am afraid that there are those who want to get good congrega- 
tional singing back again but who think the gospel song is the 
remedy, largely because they have not made a careful diagnosis of 
the causes for poor congregational singing. That is a subject for 
another paper; but to make my point I shall have to refer to some 
of the causes of poor congregational singing. Here are a few: 
wrong materials, choir materials instead of congregational; wrong 
ranges and keys; an acceptance of poor singing as inevitable with 
no attempt to improve it; poor spiritual condition—for congre- 
gational singing can be a barometer of the spiritual condition 
of a congregation. Then there may be those who want more and 
louder singing at any cost. They do not care what they sing, just 
so they sing. Perhaps there are some, too, who desire certain gospel 
songs because of a feeling of nostalgia. I do remember some of 
the songs my grandmother and my mother sang in their kitchens; 
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but they are not the kind of materials we should have for Lutheran 
corporate worship. 

There is a difference in merit in various kinds of cooking, 
automobiles, literature, sermons, music, hymn tunes. Because peo- 
ple find reading of pulp magazines easy, do we advise doing away 
with anything better? It is not hard for children to pick up the 
latest slang. They do it so fast sometimes that they confuse their 
elders. But we send them to school to learn a different and better 
expression. In hymn tunes, some feel we should go in a contrary 
direction, take from the people the good and give them something 
not quite so good, or even bad at times. 

A good hymnal, then, depends upon what is included, what 
is excluded—and also on how that which is included is included. 


Tue Musica Know-How 


In the field of building, we really do go to architects, con- 
tractors, and engineers for advice—and frequently take it. In the 
majority of fields, we expect men in those fields to know their 
business. In music? Oh, that is a different matter. Too frequently 
musicians are thought of as “out of this world’’ men, different 
from all others, with digital skill but impractical and with little 
sense. Let us be charitable. I know of no musician who does not 
agree with me as to how music should be printed in order to stimu- 
late and make easy singing. The advice of musicians as to keys and 
ranges and other technical matters should be sought. The same 
hymn, in two different keys, will be sung well in one key and badly, 
or not at all, in the other. How pitches are reached and left, the 
frequency of high pitches, has something to do with the singability 
of a hymn. Generally speaking, many of our hymns would be bet- 
ter for congregational singing in lowered keys. 

There is another place where the “how” must be considered. 
As I stated before, | know of no church musician who is not in 
favor of placing all the words of the hymn between the notes in- 
stead of below the hymn tune. In a few cases, where there are an 
exceptional number of stanzas, exception might have to be made. 
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Let us answer the argument for the present format right away. 
Hymns are meant to be sung and not to be read as literary gems. 
It is not only the church musicians who think this way. At various 
summer camps and schools and in conferences I have been asked 
so many times, “Why can’t we have the words printed between 
the music?” that I am strongly of the opinion that it is a small 
minority group that wishes otherwise. 

Then the hymnal should recognize opportunities for co-ordi- 
nation that do not exist at present. Here is an‘example. For those 
churches which wish to chant the Psalms, it would be a benefit to 
point the Psalms with vertical lines. Perhaps the inclusion of all 
Psalms might have advantages. It should not be necessary to have 
to buy Psalters for the entire congregation. There are but a few 
Psalm tunes, easily learned. For those churches that do not wish 
to chant the Psalms, the pointing will not be harmful. 

A good hymnal should also have good indexes. I do not know 
the general reaction to our present topical and Sunday indexes. 
Perhaps they meet every need. What do you think? 

Will a hymnal that suites me, suit you? I wonder. I wonder 
sometimes if I could edit a hymnal that would suit myself. Maybe 
it would be like building a house. We think we know what we want, 
and in a sense we do, but when the house is built we find that this 
or that could have been otherwise. And yet we do not gather to- 
gether some boards, nails, putty, glass, and cement and start build- 
ing without design or plan. Even though we may know in advance 
that there is a possibility that the house may have some errors in 
it, we go ahead and make our plans. So it is with hymnals. We will 
lose nothing by thinking about “what a hymnal should be like” 
and we stand to gain from the process. 


ALEXANDER VINET AND HIS THEOLOGY* 


PAUL T. FUHRMANN 
Middletown, New York 


HE greatest modern French-speaking Protestant was born in 
1797 at Ouchy, near Lausanne. The father, Mare Vinet, took 
care of Alexander’s education until his entrance into college, after 
which he studied theology at Lausanne academy. In 1817 Vinet 
accepted the modest office of teacher of French at the Gymnasium 
and Paedagogium in Basel. There he spent the best years of his life 
in “a condition of permanent bankruptcy.” In 1819 Vinet passed 
his final examinations in theology at Lausanne and was ordained 
minister of the state church. Though he did not enter the min- 
istry, Vinet was to preach occasionally and to exercise a spiritual 
ministry among those people who called upon him or wrote to him. 
In that same year he married his cousin, Sophie de la Rottaz, who 
was to be a very worthy and precious life companion. While in 
Basel, Vinet was initiated by de Wette to the historical approach 
of modern theology and came in touch with the Missionary So- 
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ciety, which was a Pietistic center. But, as to missions, Vinet said 
that “it would be better to christianize Europe before carrying the 
Gospel to Otaheiti’”; as to Pietism, “to me, the religion of Christ 
is a religion of light, and the apostles were not pietists.’” 

In 1822 Vinet’s attention fell upon the great religious awaken- 
ing of his time. This movement, which passed over most of Europe, 
was a Christian reaction against the rationalism and worldliness of 
the former century. “Reason” and “virtue” had been the highest 
values. The revival was now emphasizing man’s fall, sovereign 
grace, salvation by supernatural means, and the authority of the 
scriptures. Vinet was thus led to ask himself what was the true 
nature of Christianity. During a grave illness in 1823, Vinet’s 
point of view was changed and he resolved to dedicate his life to 
Christ. It is impossible, however, to point to a fact, or a word, as 
a mark of his conversion. His was a spiritual pilgrimage, a grad- 
ual transformation under the twofold influence of constant medita- 
tion and sorrowful experience with life: slowly he ascended the 
highest summits. 

Unfortunately the awakening began to cast the great Chris- 
tian truths into too narrow a mould and allowed little scope for 
higher culture. Vinet was struck with the asperities of this extreme 
dogmatism and “strange mixture of humility and pride.’”* But 
when he saw the adherents of the revival, called ““Mummers” and 
“Methodists,” bravely enduring odious persecutions, Vinet was 
moved to write his prize essay, Mémoire en faveur de la liberté 
des cultes, Paris, 1826. This book on freedom of worship estab- 
lished him as a thinker, a writer, and the greatest advocate for 
liberty of conscience in his time. There are two bases on which 
freedom of conscience may be philosophically maintained: the first 
is the impossibility of establishing religious truths by direct evi- 
dence, which takes away from the state all right to impose or to 
defend them by force; the second is respect for conscience on the 
ground of God’s exclusive right of control over it. It was on the 


2 Cited by Schumann, p. 29. 
3 Ibid., p. 31. 
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second ground that Vinet took his main stand. In consequence of 
his articles and pamphlets, the gist of which was that it is better 
to obey God than man, Vinet was tried in absence in his own state 
of Vaud, fined, and suspended from the ministry in his canton. 
But this only increased his efforts and influence. 

In 1873 Vinet accepted a call to Lausanne as professor of 
Practical Theology. The historical academy of Lausanne—whose 
first professors had been Pierre Viret, Guillaume Farel, Conrad 
Gessner, and Théodore de Béze—was distinguished for the wel- 
come it gave to foreigners and to those who preferred exile to 
slavery: Mickiewicz, the great poet of partitioned Poland, held 
the Latin professorship; Melegari, an exile from Italy, filled the 
chair of political economy; and the theological faculty (depart- 
ment) commanded at that time the services of Herzog, who after- 
wards published the Real Encyclopaedie. With Vinet came Sainte- 
Beuve to offer a course on Port-Royal which anticipated his great 
work. Sainte-Beuve professed to have received from his relations 
with Vinet and from his sojourn in the land of Vaud a better un- 
derstanding of “inward Christianity” and of what it means “to be 
at school with Christ.” But the hopes of Vinet in a “conversion” of 
Sainte-Beuve were vain, for the French scholar left. “Since then, 
in reality,” Seillére writes, “Sainte-Beuve hardly sought [truth], 
if so be that he ever sought [it] seriously.’”* Eight years later the 
great critic was writing to Vinet: “I have passed into the state of 
pure critical intelligence, and I witness, with a tearful eye, the 
death of my own heart... . | am the typical dead man and I look 
upon my dead self without its troubling me in any way... . Intellect 
shines on this cemetery like a dead moon... .”” 

When speaking of “conversion,” Vinet did not mean what the 
revival meant by this word. The awakening had fixed a certain 
pattern of conversion: things ought to happen in a certain manner 
and follow a certain course of development, and not otherwise. 
Vinet felt that all this was artificial and fictitious: the soul would 


4 Seillére, p. 146. 
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lose all naiveté and spontaneity ; religion would become mechanical. 
For him, the religious life was an extremely complex phenomenon 
which does not follow a rigid mechanical law. 

Vinet’s coming at the Academy was indeed coincident with a 
new stress in the evolution of his faith: more and more it was for 
him not a science, not a system, not an institution, but a virtus, a 
principle of impulsion and a life. For Vinet, faith was not a special 
faculty but a complex spiritual action or activity in which the 
whole man is engaged: repentance, conversion, justification, re- 
generation cannot be distinguished ; they are one spiritual whole, a 
continuous turning to God which ought to last as long as we live. 
No one has better established the dynamic character of faith and 
Christianity than Vinet. 

Vinet had hardly arrived in Lausanne when he was involved 
in the struggle against state interference in church affairs. The 
liberal régime, which had come into power through the revolution 
of 1830, revised the ecclesiastical constitution and by a new law, in 
1840, strengthened the bonds between state and church: it gave no 
part to laymen in church councils and reserved for the government 
the right to see that pastors did not abuse their doctrinal freedom. 
It was under these circumstances that Vinet, being unable to accept 
the abject position of the church before civil law, published his 
famous Essai sur la manifestation des convictions religieuses et 
sur la séparation de l’Eglise et de Etat... , Paris, 1842. 

Vinet already held that “the world believes in the opinion of 
the majority, in antiquity, and little in truth. But Christianity had 
wished to found a race of men who would believe in truth rather 
than in human opinion, in tradition, or in force, and whom the 
world would regard as solitary fools.’’* But now Vinet’s Essai af- 
firmed that the manifestation of religious convictions is imperative 
for every believer. Proselytism is a duty founded on two powerful 
motives: gratitude to God and charity to our neighbor to whom 
we owe a share of the truth we have received. For Vinet an alliance 
between church and state is pure heresy. If, indeed, religion is the 


6 First Discours on the Folly of Truth, in Astié, I, p. 80, cf. p. 237 f. 
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choice that we make between the world and God, between the vis- 
ible and the invisible, we must be able to choose; but when there is 
no freedom, there can be no choice, hence no love, no obedience, 
no religion. . 

In 1845 a new revolution gave the power to the radical party. 
At its head was a certain Druey, a scholar and very able man, who 
had thoroughly assimilated Hegel’s theory of the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the state. His governmental absolutism was cleverly 
combined with a mystic confidence in “the instinct of the people,” 
namely of anonymous masses. But Vinet could not understand the 
divine right of the many any more than the divine right of one. 
He felt that ‘“‘a thing wished for by the greatest number does not 
by that fact become either right or social; it can be, on the con- 
trary, execrable and subversive of all social order.” As the new 
government tried to rule the church, one hundred and fifty-two 
of the two hundred and twenty-five ministers of the state church 
seceded and founded, in December 1845, the Free Evangelical 
Church of the Canton of Vaud.’ 

In 1846 Vinet was discharged from his position at the state 
Academy for having assisted at assemblies held outside the estab- 
lished church. As his health had lately grown worse, Vinet wel- 
comed the leisure, but his students besought him to continue his 
lectures in a new seminary; so he labored on. On January 28, 1847, 
Vinet gave his last lecture. In April he was carried to Clarens, near 
Montreux, and there he died on May 4, not even fifty years old. 

Vinet never wrote a complete system of his thought. He left 
his “theology” scattered in Essais, Discours, Etudes, book reviews, 
articles, sermons, notes, and letters. His ideas are like certain hum- 
ble yet beautiful Alpine flowers : one must spend much time and en- 
ergy in searching rocky and often unattractive places, a thing 
which only a few are disposed to do. Vinet was influenced by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen (who in his turn was influenced by 
Vinet), by P. A. Stapfer, and by Blaise Pascal. Already in 1832 
Vinet had offered a course on Pascal. Vinet loved Pascal, and even 
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on his death-bed he still dictated an article on the great Jansenist. 
At the suggestion of Saint-Beuve,* friends gathered Vinet’s ar- 
ticles and lectures in a book entitled Etudes sur B. Pascal, Paris, 
1848. Vinet did not read Kierkegaard. But Kierkegaard read Vinet 
and wrote, in his Journal in 1851, “Vinet says it in a masterly 
fashion: the doctrine of Christianity is the downfall of the race 
and the resurrection of the individual.” 

The glory of Vinet was to have been-the inspirer of a “the- 
ology of conscience” which freed French-speaking Protestantism 
from the burden of a dead ecclesiasticism and from the dangers of 
the revival of that time. Vinet operated this twofold liberation by 
his spiritual depth, his religious ampleness, and his keen receptivity 
for what is characteristic and unique in Christianity. For Vinet, 
the Reformation should be permanent in the church. The Reforma- 
tion is, indeed, but the basic ideas and forces of Christianity con- 
stantly demanding their place; it is Christianity restoring itself by 
its own energies so that at all times the Reformation is still in 
progress. Luther and Calvin did not once and for all renovate the 
church. They simply stated principles and affirmed the conditions 
of all future reforms.* Formulae are not the basis and sure fabric 
of religion: a church may die of spiritual starvation although being 
fully orthodox, while “neology,” that is, doctrinal novelty, en- 
dangers the existence and life of a church much less than dogmatic 
exactness. But, on the other hand, when the epoch of a spiritual 
awakening comes, its new religious fervor develops itself on “the 
rough and rugged soil of orthodoxy and under the shadow of 
those mysteries which confound human reason.”’*® The middle and 
easy way is indeed insufferable and powerless in religion: “Chris- 
tianity, in this commonplace, bourgeois century, tends to become 
commonplace, bourgeois. The tragic element, which is essential to 
Christianity, little by little disappears.”™ 
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The common pretension to understand everything in the 
Christian religion is absurd: to understand everything is to un- 
derstand God; and to understand God would be God Himself. 
Hence Vinet always opposes both orthodox and heterodox intel- 
lectualisms, for he sees in them the danger of a domination of 
purely human thoughts. While theology should not impose itself 
on religion more than science imposes itself on nature, doctrinal 
theology is to religious life what science is to nature. If theology 
seeks to penetrate the mystery of religion, its first duty is to respect 
it; the gaze of the heart turned toward Jesus Christ—this is al- 
ways the essential fact, the living truth.” 


1. VINDICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Vinet does not address himself arbitrarily to this or that side 
of the human spirit in order to make it the support of an abstract 
theory of Christianity, but he penetrates what is characteristic and 
vital in man. He understands that the Christian life has no better 
advocate than itself and the effects it produces within the believer. 
Vinet sums up the whole Gospel in the person of Jesus Christ and 
the whole of man in the “heart” or “conscience.” Without any in- 
termediary, to place Jesus Christ in face of the conscience and the 
conscience in face of Jesus Christ, and by the immediacy of this 
meeting to awaken man to the sense of both his misery and great- 
ness—this is the task carried on by Vinet. 

The channel of truth, the bond between the divine and the 
human, the possibility of inner renewal and sublime freedom rest 
in the conscience. By “conscience” Vinet does not mean the moral 
law which changes according to time, country, education, and per- 
sons. By “conscience” Vinet understands “an elemental fact,” “the 
sentiment of obligation,”** namely, “the sense of the necessity to 
make our actions harmonize with our convictions” as to right and 
wrong. It is on this foundation that God reconstructs man. For 
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between the conscience and Christ there is a kind of pre-established 
harmony: “Conscience is only the permanent and ineffaceable im- 
press of a powerful hand which has removed its pressure, or, 
rather, from under which an inimical force has torn us away; the 
hand is now absent; the impression remains.”*” Thus man bears 
in his secret depths an inscription written, as it were, in that secret 
or invisible ink which only the fire reveals. The Gospel is the fire, 
and by its warmth we are going to read again the divine charac- 
ters traced on our souls.” 

Like Pascal, Vinet starts his vindication of our religion by 
calling attention to the condition of man. Man had been created 
for the glory of God. But man has abandoned this aim, and, wish- 
ing to be equal to God, fell into utter misery and is now like a 
deposed king who remembers his lost kingdom. Vinet is fully 
aware that “this doctrine of man’s fall irritates human pride,” 
yet as a matter of fact the wants of man are great: “Man is ig- 
norant of divine things: he needs a religion that enlightens him. 
He is oppressed by the evils of this life and by the uncertainty of 
his future destiny: he needs a religion that comforts him. Lastly, 
he is a sinner: he needs a religion that renews him.’”’** “Happiness 
is not a fruit of our nature, and does not grow spontaneously on 
the stem of life; it must needs be grafted there by a divine Hand.””” 

In order to answer these needs, some have given their faith 
to a religion satisfying imagination through the admiration of 
nature. But this cult is transitory and deceiving, for it makes man 
feel only the enormous disproportion between the universe, which 
is full of the Lord’s glory, and his own soul, which is void of Him. 
Others have sought God by the way of intelligence, but when the 
consistent philosopher is placed face to face with the Infinite, he 
ends by seeing realities as dissolved, the most universal certainties 
vanish, and his very individuality becomes a problem. Thus his 
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religion, made wholly and only of thought, has not enlightened, 
changed, or comforted him. Others, finally, have given themselves 
to a religion of conscience: the sentiment of guilt has such power 
over the heart of man that he even had recourse to the abominable 
practice of shedding human blood without having this sacrifice 
satisfy him. None of these ‘natural’ religions is able to give man 
the good he has lost. Their impotency is partly due to the fact that 
each of these religions is founded on but one of the faculties or 
aspects of man. A real religion should address itself to the whole 
of man, to all his capacities, and unite into a living unity the con- 
trasting elements of human nature. 

This solution is found in Christ, i.e. by those who are in Christ. 
By accepting Him our inner nature is brought to unity. “The 
Peace which He gives puts an end to the troubles of intelligence, 
to the anxieties of conscience, to the torments of the heart.”®® The 
cause, indeed, of all dualities and splits was the deep opposition 
between what the very idea of God demands and what the human 
heart offers; between what God wills and what man wills;” be- 
tween duty and the desire to follow our own wills. ‘““The crime of 
Adam,” which each man repeats and confirms, consists in saying, 
“There is a God, but I will act as though there were none.” All 
crimes spring from this one source. All the pride of modern wis- 
dom can be summed up in these words, “‘the salvation of mankind 
comes from mankind.”” But the Christian finds, through Christ 
and faith, happiness in doing what God commands and hence that 
tmner unity which man elsewhere would seek in vain. Christ is the 
solution of all contradictions, Ephes. 1, 10. This is not a theory, 
not a speculation, but a fact of Christian experience. Man and the 
Christian truth are created one for the other. Evangelical truth 
corresponds and unites itself to the deepest element of human na- 
ture and creates unity therein. “Our soul does not discover the 
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truth, but recognizes it.”** Thus we come to see that Christianity 
is the perfect religion. 


2. THE PERSON AND WorK OF CHRIST 


No one more than Vinet perceived the unreasonableness of 
the Gospel. He held that to lower Christianity to the level of reason 
is to deprive truth of its mysterious power. Christianity is mys- 
terious because it is true. As with mountains—the higher they are, 
the deeper shadows they cast—the Gospel is obscure and mysteri- 
ous in proportion to its sublimity and truth.” The Christian reli- 
gion attracts because it is challenging; it is powerful because it is 
bold.** The superfluous is for the Christian the necessary.” Vinet 
markedly insists that Golgotha is the centre of the Gospel. Vinet 
loves to unfold the folly of the cross. There God is in Christ calling 
the world unto Himself; there in Christ and for the first time God 
reveals to men the immensity of His love;* there a God who is 
love explains a God who dies; and a God who dies is the one God 
in whom mankind is able to believe.” “God could not save us with- 
out putting on our nature, becoming one of us, and summing up 
all our misery in Himself.’’** “Yes, love is a mystery, the greatest 
of all mysteries, and the key to all mysteries, having itself no key. 
In the least impulse of a true love there is more than can be 
fathomed by the most penetrating intellect. Love, like life, eludes 
all explanation; love is its own reason; it is from the beginning 
with God; it is God; nothing has preceded it nor begotten it. To 
ask it to give an account of itself is vain, impossible; as well might 
it be said to God, ‘Who made Thee?’ ’’** 
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On the cross God was both just and merciful, striking Him- 
self for sinful man, giving Himself to man.** We may defy the 
human mind to devise any other plan of pardon and salvation 
which is not unworthy of God, nay, unworthy of man, and con- 
sequently inefficacious and illusory. We may connect this mystery 
with a more general mystery—the mystery of solidarity. Mankind 
is one solid, one block. Sin is transmissible, reversible. Why should 
not righteousness and love be so too?** Here reasonings have not 
the first place. Love can be understood but by love. And from the 
heart reason must receive light: first love, some day you shall un- 
derstand !** The sum of divine revelation is that God is love, and 
love cannot help loving.* 

The coming of Christ rests in the purpose and initiative of 
God Himself. No natural and historical development, Jewish or 
Greek, could explain the existence of Christianity. Whatever the 
progress of ancient thought, there was always an infinite distance 
between it and Christian thought; and only the Infinite itself could 
fulfill the infinite. It is all over with Christianity when we believe 
the contrary and force a supernatural fact into one of the divi- 
sions of philosophy of history. “As far as we are concerned, we 
much prefer for the Christian religion an outrageous negation to 
an admiration confined within such limits. Christianity is nothing 
if it be not like Melchisedek, without father and mother here be- 
low, without earthly ancestry.” The Christian religion is God 
placing Himself in relation with man, the Creator with the crea- 
ture, the Infinite with the finite. The religion which leads to God 
can be but from God.** 


3. FAITH 


Faith consists in believing, and believing is to hold a thing 
true and certain. This, however, is only the beginning, the mini- 
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mum of faith.*? True faith is a noble exercise of all the human 
faculties: the heart, conscience, and reason. If we subtract one of 
these elements from it, it is true faith no longer: if the heart be 
won without the conscience and reason, faith is only a sensitivity 
irritated by formidable images or flattered by seductive fancies; 
if conscience alone be followed, we have the religion of remorse, 
not that of hope and love; if reason only be called forth, we have 
only a philosophy without influence on the inner life.** Hence faith 
is that direction or movement which carries the whole of man to- 
wards the object of his religion. We should say, faith is man’s 
total response to God’s revelation. 

For Vinet, indeed, the object of Christianity is not an abstract 
dogma, not a theory of the world, not a book; it is a fact, a person; 
it is Jesus Christ and Him crucified. This fact, this person, offers 
Himself naturally to the glance before the thought; and that which 
acts upon us is this Object itself. We do not believe in Christen- 
dom, we believe in Jesus Christ. Whatever Christian action there 
is in this world, it is the work not of Christianity, which is itself 
only an effect, but of Christ. The relations in which we stand as 
Christians are not intellectual, not relations between our minds and 
a truth, but relations of one person with another person. The Ob- 
ject of our faith is invisible, but not impersonal: we do not con- 
serve with Him as with an idea or ideal, that is to say, as with 
ourselves, but as with a Being who is actually with us always, even 
to the end of the world.® Faith is an abdication of our own right- 
eousness, a voluntary homage to the holiness of God, a consecration 
of our whole life to His service; in a word, faith is the most ener- 
getic and decisive act of which the grace of God can render us 
capable; and it is just by rendering us capable of this act that God 
saves us.*° This act is a moral act: “Faith is a desire, a homage, a 
promise, almost a love. It is all these at once, and it is the most 
simple of all things: a look, a gaze of the heart towards the God of 


37 Vinet, Nouv. Et., pp. 334 f. 

38 Vinet, Lib. Cul., 2nd ed., p. 90; Disc., p. 23 in Astié, I, p. 267. 
39 Vinet, Ess. Man. Rel., 2nd ed., p. 45. 

40 Vinet, Nouv. Et., pp. 331 f. 
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mercy, an earnest and vehement contemplation of Jesus Christ 
Crucified, the abandonment of all our interests into His hands, the 
repose of the mind and peace of the heart in the certainty of His 
love and power ... such is faith.’’* 

Faith is both to give up and to take possession, an act of 
abandonment and reception. Faith is essentially to receive Christ, 
to retain Him, to unite oneself evermore with Him by that mys- 
terious insertion which grafts us as many shoots into the vine- 
stock, which is Christ, and whose life becomes ours.” Yes, and 
not only His life, but also His death, and His resurrection. The 
historical facts of the Gospel, thus received by the believer, are 
transfused in his own life, so that in the Christian religion all is 
related to morality: none of its doctrines remains “‘idle,’ none 
stands by itself and without bonds with man’s conduct. Chris- 
tianity is but ethics growing in a soil alimented by grace. Salva- 
tion is a state, an inward deliverance. Christianity is creative life. 
“The Gospel associates itself with everything; it purifies, corrects, 
and reorganizes everything; it reconstructs within its own sphere 
a world where there is scope enough for all our faculties, aliment 
for all our powers, horizon for all our thoughts.’’ This may seem 
foolish to godless men, but a religion which seems reasonable to 
all the world could not be the true religion. If in Christianity there 
were no obscurities, the heart would leave all to be done by the 
mind, which would suffice for all; and the heart, thenceforth hav- 
ing no part in search after truth, would leave man to strut about 
mournfully in the midst of those empty forms and abstract notions 
that he calls philosophy. All the Gospel is extraordinary. In the 
midst of general decay, Christianity is the one thing that is ever 
new, young, and inexhaustible. The church needs a new heroic 
age. Christianity is the eternal youth of the human race, but it is 
so only if its followers are extraordinary.* 


41 Vinet, Et. Ev., p. 427; Predigten, p. 136. 

42 Vinet, Et. Ev., p. 425; Predigten, p. 135. 

43 Vinet, Homil. (ed. of 1873), pp. 486 f.; Nouv. Disc., p. 2 in Astié, I, p. 363. 
44 Cited by Schumann, pp. 133 f.; given in Stucki, p. 46; in Astié, I, 238. 
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Since the substance of the Gospel, of “Dogma’”—the dogma 
of the person and work of Christ—may be transposed and repro- 
duced in the life of the Christian, how could we still doubt that 
man is made for the Gospel and the Gospel for man, that the Gos- 
pel is the truth? And “the truth demands to personalize itself in 
each man.”*° True faith “consists in receiving in the heart things 
proper to change it.’*° “A true Christian is a complete apology, 
that is, a full vindication of Christianity.’’*’ “There is but one way 
to know the truth; it is to be zm the truth.* 


4. CHURCH, STATE, AND CIVILIZATION 


Church and state are two entirely different institutions as to 
their spirit and their procedure. The domain of the state is the 
exercise of might, the defense of law, and the maintenance of 
external order even by constraint. The domain of the church, on 
the contrary, is essentially spiritual; it is free persuasion, goodwill, 
Christian love. Hence the church reclaims from the state freedom 
to follow her own spirit and method, resting on her own strength 
and not on that of the world. The church is a society of believers. 
If it be a school, the schoolmaster is God himself.*® The Gospel 
has suppressed the priest; there is, in one sense, only one priest, 
Jesus Christ; in another sense, there are as many priests as there 
are believers.”’ The true medium of the church is freedom. Liberty 
is the only pledge of truth, order, and moderation. In this mar- 
velous atmosphere whatever is false corrects or destroys itself. 
“In this life, the light of our darkness and the happiness of our 
unhappiness, consist in a faith founded on God, in a hope that 
depends on Him, in a love that ascends to Him to re-descend thence 


45 Vinet, Homil. (ed. of 1873), p. 463. 

46 Vinet, Disc., 6th ed., p. 88. 

47 Vinet, Ed. Fam. Soc., p. 148. 

48 Cited by Luettge, pp. 43 f., 39. Vinet often uses the phrase “to be in the truth,” 
cf. Astié, I, p. 58, etc. 

49 Vinet, Lib. Rel. Ques. Eccl., p. 454 in Astié, II, p. 268 and in Nar. Rel., III, p. 
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50 Vinet, Ed. Fam. Soc., p. 449. 
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upon humanity and embrace it as a whole. The brightness of our 
life consists in believing, in hoping, in loving. Vulgar happiness 
consists in receiving and can never receive enough; love needs to 
give, and has never given enough; sacrifices exhaust the one, sac- 
rifices sustain the other; and while the former would gain nothing 
in gaining the whole world, the latter enriches itself by its very 
losses.’’** Christ has not come to deliver us from suffering and 
from death, but to teach us how to suffer and to die. We must 
wish to be where God wills, and in fact heaven is where He is. 
We do not understand eternal life if we do not understand that it 
begins here and now, and that it dates from the moment in which 
God has taught us to love Him.” 

Vinet had a clear presentiment of the weakness of our cele- 
brated civilization. For him, modern civilization has not absorbed 
man’s pars leonina, of which Horace speaks. Contemporary culture 
has not changed our hearts, but only enclosed our passions in a net. 
Civilization simply rolls a stone to the mouth of Cacus’s cave; but 
Cacus is still there: the savage, the man of nature in us, simply 
sleeps; and he is ready to reappear whenever occasion offers.” 
Living in a time of revolutions and agitations, Vinet was sorry 
that “the fact of the corruption of the human heart was forgotten” 
and that “constitutions distribute political rights without discrimi- 
nations as if it were to angels.’ He felt that the masses are by 
nature illiberal** and would foster nationalism and socialism at one 
and the same time. For “all nationalists are unwittingly socialists, 
as all socialists are unconsciously nationalists.” 

In good logic, a socialist state is either a barracks or a monas- 
tery, according to the temperament of the nation. The socialist idea 
is a very ancient one; on it rested the whole pagan world, whose 


51 Vinet, Ess. Man. Rel., 2nd ed., p. 535; Nouv. Et., p. 140 in Astié, I, p. 222; Nouv. 
Et., pp. 138 f. in Astié, I, p. 226. 

52 Vinet, Et. Ev., p. 129 in Astié, I, p. 228 and Letter, April, 1846, given in Lane, 
proli: 

53 Vinet, Lib. Rel., p. 154. 

54 Quoted by Seillére, pp. 71 f., 76. 
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funeral knell was sounded by Christianity, but the ancient idea 
took refuge in Roman Catholicism, which is to socialism what 
the species is to the genus.*’ The new Rome insensibly inaugurated 
a new socialism. The Protestant religious revolution, commonly 
called Reformation, restored to the individual all his responsibility 
and imposed on him the most severe of all laws—that of liberty.” 
Christianity is, in this world, the immortal seed of freedom.” What 
endangers freedom in modern times is the anxiety, the passion, for 
material well-being. And this practical materialism leans with all 
its weight towards tyranny.** And tyranny impoverishes society to 
that degree in which it robs the individual and, by substituting a 
foreign will to the will of the individual, leads fatally to immoral- 
ity. Vinet wishes each man to be morally rich in order that the 
common weal be rich. True Christianity promotes man by calling 
him to be a “free” servant of God through personal faith and 
living will. And “there is no peace save in casting oneself upon 
God, and placing oneself entirely under His shadow.”’ Hence 
Vinet’s deep love for liberty: “‘as long as I live, my heart will be 
true to the cause of freedom. Liberty is the one way to unity.” 
Indeed, “we separate to re-unite; individualism should bring us 
back to socialism, Protestantism to true catholicism, liberty to 
unity.”” “Even though liberty were fraught with all imaginable 
dangers, while servitude promised all tranquillity, I would still 
prefer liberty, for liberty is life, and slavery death. .. . But sepa- 
rate the idea of liberty from that of its end, which is our individual 
perfecting, the good of society, and the glory of God, and what is 
left to you under this name? Nothing but a savage instinct!’ 
To Vinet as a Christian we must ascribe the wonderful vi- 

tality, vividness, broadness, and strength of his work. The secret 
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of this achievement was but one: Vinet did not rest upon external 
human authorities but dared to remain faithful to the inner testi- 
mony of the living, eternal Christ. He felt indeed that “one cannot, 
except by loving God with a sovereign love, accept either life or 
death” and that “to love God is to have discovered the secret of 
life.”** His personality and thought, his role and influence organi- 
cally proceeded from his personal Christianity. Vinet wrote on 
practically the whole history of French literature. He is still con- 
sidered one of the very best historians of French thought. And he 
had a Christian and Protestant outlook on the science, art, litera- 
ture, civilization, and culture of our age. As the French Senator 
Schérer said,™* Vinet lived the life of his century most completely, 
and from the heights of his intellectual position he spoke the lan- 
guage of the Gospel to the world, and of the world to the church. 
Just to have seen him was already a light and an appeal; to have 
known him is a blessing for which we are grateful to God. 


63 Letter to M. P. Béranger given by Lane, p. 214, cf. p. 124. 
64 E. Schérer, A. Vinet, p. 201. 


ST. PAUL AND THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


RICHARD C. KLICK 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MACIATED, bloated Chinese bodies bear brutal testimony to a 
disrupted world economy. An aged German peasant and his 
wife, pitifully huddled under the questionable protection of a shat- 
tered bridge, bear mute witness to the awfulness of war’s tragedy. 
An American mother with babe in arms, standing with stolid grief 
in her doorway as she reads that ominous telegram, “It is with 
deep regret that the Secretary of War has asked me to inform 
you,” becomes a type of the personal anguish that strikes mil- 
lions of homes in this year of blood and hate. 

What is accentuated today has always been thus. Every page 
of human history has been colored by the element of human trag- 
edy. Our lives seldom take the paths that we would choose. We 
are rushed to the hospital when we least expect it, our financial 
security affords anxious concern, our visioned Spanish castles of 
success become finally old men’s dreams. It is as though a capri- 
cious Fate were deliberately trying our life-long patience and the 
very faith of our souls. In short, we suffer! 

Christendom, with this problem of suffering on its hands, has 
traditionally turned to the majestic book of Job for answer. Here, 
indeed, is found a mighty philosophy and theology centered upon 
the problem. But it is yet a book of the old Covenant rather than 
of the New. It is essentially a summary of man’s searching, not 
a document of God’s revelation in Christ. The book does not mark 
itself as a distinctly Christian approach to a human problem. In 
this sense it would seem that Christian thinking may have over- 
emphasized the book of Job to the underemphasis of New Testa- 
ment teaching. 

For this reason I am turning to one of the New Testament 
heroes for direction. I choose St. Paul. Scriptural narrative sug- 
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gests that the total of Job’s burdens is completely eclipsed by the 
phenomenal hardship and suffering anguish of St. Paul. Moreover, 
the philosophical dicta which rise out of Job’s reasoning can scarce 
be compared with the amazing height of St. Paul’s spiritual in- 
terpretation, which almost transcends our comprehension. 


Paut’s ExPERIENCE IN SUFFERING 


1. Of a Physical Character. “In stripes above measure” 
sounds the very keynote of a profusion of physical suffering which 
fell to Paul’s lot. The locus classicus on this phase is II Cor. 11:21- 
30. Here, in defense of his apostleship, Paul enumerates the tribu- 
lations which stand to his account. The catalogue which he lists 
runs as follows: 


Five scourgings wi‘h thirty-nine stripes (though a Jew, Paul received this 
torture at Jewish hands). 

Three beatings with rods (though a Roman citizen, Paul experienced this 
cruelty at Roman hands). 

A stoning (at Lystra, even given up for dead, cf. Acts 14:19-20). 

Three shipwrecks (plus a full day cast out on the high seas). 

In perils of journeys, rivers, robbers, cities, wilderness, sea, toil and travail, 
sleepless nights, hunger, thirst, fastings, cold, nakedness. 


A passage equally famed occurs, shortly after the one indi- 
cated above, in II Cor. 12:7-10. Here Paul moves, in apparently 
ascending scale, from the distresses outwardly imposed to a per- 
sonal physical limitation. Here Paul terms it a “thorn in the flesh.” 
In Gal. 4:13-14 he appears to make further reference to it as an 
“infirmity of the flesh.” The identity of the malady has been the 
subject of wide conjecture, all the way from epilepsy to stammer- 
ing. Whatever the illness was, it quite apparently was privately 
most burdensome and publicly most humiliating. It was a suffer- 
ing of the very first order. 

There are further Pauline passages on his physical pains. 
There are some, as II Cor. 6:4-5, where we encounter a series of 
burdens in that catalogue form so common to Paul. There are 
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others (as I Cor. 15:32, referring to a confusing “beast-fight” ), 
which mention isolated misfortunes. Yet they seem to bear pretty 
generally upon the sufferings indicated in the first two passages 
considered above. 

2. Of a Mental Character. “In perils by mine own country- 
men, by the heathen, by false brethren’’* sounds a second element 
of Paul’s suffering, namely, that of sheer mental persecution. To 
be sure, it is impossible to segregate the various phases of suffer- 
ing into the arbitrary categories of “physical,” “mental,” and 
“spiritual.” For where there are physical stripes, there is mental 
torture; and where there is mental torture, there is spiritual an- 
guish. Yet for purposes of study, artificial lines of distinction may 
be drawn. ; 

One may point out, then, that the very physical punishments 
which Paul suffered are indicative of a deeper and more painful 
grief to Paul, namely, an open, bitter hostility on the part of a 
great number of Jews and Gentiles and Judaizing Christians. Each 
of these three groups opposed Paul out of different motives, and 
Paul’s struggle and torture are thereby in a real sense tripled. 

The book of Acts, incomplete as it is, gives us a vivid picture 
of this persistent persecution. Some of the more impressive facts 
might be enumerated as follows: 


1) Upon Conversion 
Flees for his life from Damascus to Jerusalem (Acts 9:23-25). 
Flees for his life from Jerusalem to Caesarea to Tarsus (Acts 9:29-30). 
2) Upon First Missionary Journey , 
Driven out of Antioch and Pisidia (Acts 13:50-51). 
Escapes stoning at Iconium (Acts 14:5-6). 
Stoned and presumably killed at Lystra (Acts 14:19-20). 
3) Upon Second Missionary Journey 
Scourged and imprisoned by Roman authorities (Acts 14:22-24). 
Flees from Thessalonican tumult (Acts 17:5-6). 
Flees from Berean uprising (Acts 17:13-14). 
Arraigned before proconsul in Corinth (Acts 18:12-17). 
4) Upon Third Missionary Journey 
Uprising in Ephesus (Acts 19:23-20:1). 
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Forsakes sea route for land route to Syria, with brethren as guard (Acts 
20:3). 

Threatened killing by Jews and imprisonment by Romans (Acts 21:2 7-35). 

Moved to Caesarea under guard of 400 footmen and 70 horsemen against 
40 Jews sworn to slay him (Acts 23:12-24). 


Even as Paul’s physical sufferings find their apex in the 
“thorn in the flesh,” so Paul’s mental tortures reach their culmi- 
nation in a sharp continuous attack upon his apostolic authority. 
From the very first skepticism of the early church, which attached 
itself to Paul at his conversion, to the tremendous struggle with 
the Judaistic leanings of the Mother Jerusalem Church at his clos- 
ing years, Paul is continually sore put to establish his apostolic 
authority against overwhelming odds. Large portions of his letters 
carry the desperate burden of this claim.” Paul reveals the deep 
anguish which weighs upon him in that surprising passage of I 
Cor. 4:9-13, where he speaks of “apostles condemned to die . 
as spectacle... fools... weak... despised... buffeted... reviled 
... persecuted ...defamed... filth... offscouring!’’ From a com- 
fortable distance of some nineteen centuries we are scarce given to 
understand this agonizing torment which fell to the lot of Paul. 

3. Of a Spiritual Character. “Anxiety for all the churches”’ 
as the final listing in Paul’s catalogue sounds the climactic note in 
Paul’s sufferings.* As indicated, it is difficult beyond measure to 
dissect the “physical,” “mental,” and “spiritual” in Paul’s suffer- 
ing. Yet one can point to certain elements of pain in Paul’s life 
which are largely of a spiritual hue. Paul’s life in Christ earned 
him physical stripes, mental torture, and a distinctively spiritual 
anguish. 

There is first of all fear for his own fidelity to the gospel. He 
has never forgiven himself for the approval of the stoning of 
Stephen and for “breathing out slaughter” against the early 
church.* Much as he has progressed in Christian life since then, 
he is fully aware of deep-lying, treacherous weaknesses within his 
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character—‘“not as though I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect.”° Thus an anxious fear for his own falling clouds 
Paul’s soul, “lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.’” 

There is secondly a spiritual anguish born out of a similar 
fear for Paul’s spiritual children. The faithful are continually 
given to petty bickerings and flagrant sins. They live in a world 
which continually tempts them to apostasy,.a goodly number find- 
ing the temptation greater than their faith. Not individuals alone, 
but entire church communities are tossed mercilessly to and fro 
by Jewish, pagan, and Judaistic-Christian influences. What soul 
despair is writing in those words, “O foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched you?” What spiritual agony rests in the words, “the 
anxiety for all the churches’! 

There is lastly a spiritual anxiety born out of an impatient 
desire for the immediate salvation of the brotherhood of mankind. 
All men are children of God; Christ died for all men; the gospel 
must be preached to every creature, and that right soon! Paul’s 
phenomenal missionary activity and fanatical zeal attest to this 
conviction. Even as our Lord wept disconsolately over Jerusalem, 
how similarly Paul’s soul must have grieved both over those people 
who heard the gospel but “would not” and over those people who 
heard not the gospel and therefore could not! 


PAUL’s INTERPRETATION OF SUFFERING 


1. “The Fellowship of Christ’s Suffering.” Whereas ancient 
and modern man has been tempted to interpret his suffering phil- 
osophically in terms of individual tragedy or the universal caprice 
of fate, Paul does none of this. His entire outlook is wholly and 
unequivocally in terms of Jesus Christ. “If a man be in Christ he 
is a new creature,’ says Paul, and he himself is this new creature 
in Christ. His interpretation of God, the world, and himself—and 
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their interrelationships—is governed completely by his mystical 
fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

Jesus said, ‘“Take up your cross and follow me.”* Paul does. 
He takes up his cross of body-beatings, bitter persecutions, and 
spiritual anxiety and interprets it wholly in the light of his Lord’s 
cross. Because Jesus weeps, he knows how to weep. Because Jesus 
bleeds, he knows how to bleed. Because Jesus dies, he knows how to 
die. Because Jesus rises, he too rises! He is in very truth “a man 
in Christ’’! 

There is much in both the Old and New Testaments to indi- 
cate a belief in a pre-Messianic tribulation. With the advent and 
ascent of Jesus it becomes apparent that this suffering touches 
upon the past, present, and future of the Christian community.’ 
Prophets, Christ, disciples all suffer as a communal company. The 
disciples’ suffering therefore receives its meaning in the light of 
the Master’s own suffering. They are the champions of the King- 
dom of God against the kingdom of darkness. Conflict and suffer- 
ing are therefore inevitable. But Christ’s cross is unique. “Though 
Christ suffered, His disciples are not saved from suffering. Rather 
does their relationship to Him cause them to suffer also. If they 
are faithful to Him, the enmity and opposition He met with will 
also to some extent fall to their lot.’’*® For this reason Paul con- 
cludes that “the sufferings of Christ abound unto us.’’** And in his 
zeal to enjoy the full mystical union with Christ, he therefore longs 
to know “the fellowship of his sufferings.’ Paul arrives at that 
amazing point where, to walk with Christ, he no longer shrinks 
from suffering but welcomes it !** 

2. “Dying With Christ.’ With the usual incisive fervor of his 
logic, Paul goes the entire distance and speaks of suffering as “dy- 
ing with Christ.”** Thus we find in the locus classicus that he coins 


8 Mt. 16:24, Mk. 8:34. 

9 Cf. Epistle to the Hebrews. 

10 Watson on “Suffering” in Hastings, Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. 
1 EL Cory 125. 
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a striking plural, “in deaths oft”! Also, in the comparable pas- 
sage’® we find that the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings makes him 
“conformable unto his death.” In II Cor. 4:8-12 he bears in his 
body the dying of Jesus. Passages abound with this thought in 
mind.” In fact, in Rom. 6:4 he considers himself already entombed, 
“buried with Christ.” 

In his more fervent moments Paul sees this “dying with 
Christ” as a continuous process, even as Calvary’s cross. His suf- 
ferings become the constant marks, the stigmata of Jesus.* “T die 
daily” he boasts in I Cor. 15:31. “We are constantly delivered up 
to death for the sake of Christ” he asserts.** In the eighth chapter 
of Romans he concludes a catalogue of sufferings with this signifi- 
cant quotation from Psalm 44, “For thy sake are we slain all the 
day long!” 

Albert Schweitzer emphasizes this element of Paul’s thinking 
in his excellent work, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. Except 
for a rather exclusive attitude toward Paul’s interpretation of 
suffering, in which he equivocates “dying’’ with “suffering” too 
broadly in the Epistles and in which he gives Paul no credit for 
other views, Schweitzer develops this thesis brilliantly.” “The 
dying which the believer experiences with Christ is made manifest 
in suffering which destroys, or tends to destroy, his life.... Asa 
rule, Paul spares himself the detour by way of the idea of suffer- 
ing and speaks simply of dying where he might more logically 
speak only of suffering. ... In enunciating the dynamic conception 
of union with Christ in His death, Paul is simply giving to an idea 
derived from eschatology, preached by Jesus, and held in primitive 
Christianity, the form of expression which it must logically as- 
sume in consequence of the death of Jesus.” 


15 Si Cor, 11225: 
16 Phil. 3:10. 
17 Vide: especially Gal. 2:20, “With Christ I have been crucified.” 
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Strangely enough, Paul sees quite clearly that if a disciple 
walks faithfully with Christ to Calvary, he shall similarly know the 
glory of the Easter Morn. Paul suggests this not so much as a 
mercenary reward for fidelity, but simply as an inescapable logic. 
“The Spirit beareth witness . . . if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together.’ Paul quotes one of his 
“faithful sayings” in II Tim. 2:11-12, stating, “If we be dead 
with him, we shall also live with him; if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him.” In fact, the very victory of the Christian spirit 
over suffering becomes prophetic of the resurrection. Paul sees 
this quite as clearly as that Christ’s cross is prophetic of his Empty 
Tomb—“even the death of the cross, . . . wherefore God also both 
highly exalted him... .”” 

3. A Means Unto Redemption. In line with the adage, “man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” there are numerous avenues in 
Pauline thought where suffering is almost miraculously trans- 
formed from a curse into a tool for God’s Kingdom. Paul sees 
suffering as serving to “keep under” his body and to enhance the - 
spiritual life.** Paul also makes it to serve the purpose of propaga- 
tion of the gospel to others.” 

I see a deeper effect upon Paul, however. Paul loves his Lord 
intensely only as he sees first the tremendous love of Christ toward 
him. He sees the tremendous love of Christ, in turn, only as he 
fully views Christ’s cross. And he fully views Christ’s cross only 
in so far as he himself bears his own cross in Christ’s name. Thus 
the more Paul suffers, the more he appreciates Christ’s cross and 
the more he understands God’s heart. Only a suffering Christian 
can apprehend a suffering Christ! Only a weeping child can know 
a weeping Heavenly Father! In suffering, our hearts become like 
unto God’s! And knowing God’s suffering, loving heart, we are 
won to him! Thus for the Christian suffering becomes a vital part 
of God’s redemptive process. 

22 Rom. 8:17. 
23 Phil. 2:8-9. 


24 Cf. Lemme under “Suffering,” in Schaff-Herzog ERK. 


25 Ct. E. S. Jones on Paul’s and Silas’ imprisonment, Christ and Human Suffering, 
pp. 86-88. 
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There is finally a very deep sense in which Calvary is re- 
lived in Paul’s suffering to the winning of other men’s souls. It 
is not alone that Paul seeks to establish authority or elicit sym- 
pathy that he enumerates his trials. The Christ of Calvary is being 
repeated in small measure in him and in us. Christ died once and 
for all men, but in his death other sufferers become victorious. And 
in their victories through Christ, other souls are won. The atone- 
ment is a continuous process in history, with all the crosses focused 
on the cross. Salvation is a cumulative effort of the Christian com- 
munity, with all victorious sufferers bearing import only through 
the Lamb that was slain. 

This is precarious ground, but true ground nonetheless.** Who 
has not stood at the bedside of a suffering saint in Christ only to 
feel the Spirit of God perilously near? Who has not seen tears 
transfigured into smiles by the grace of Christ only to feel redemp- 
tion within himself? This is not in the least a suggestion that Jesus 
may be but “primus inter pares.’’ The redemptive suffering of 
Christ upon the cross is uniquely full and adequate. But just be- 
cause it is so adequate, the Christian community becomes Christ’s 
Body and in turn shows forth His salvation. 

Christ asked a significant question: “Can ye drink the cup 
that I drink?” He supplied a significant answer : ‘Ye shall indeed!” 
Thus in the path of suffering we become partakers in the cross 
of Christ, in the love of God, and in the redemption of mankind. 


26 See Robinson’s excellent book, Suffering; Human and Divine, pp. 185-200. 
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THE CHURCH’S ROLE IN THE STABILIZATION OF 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 


CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


[' IS trite to say that the church has an important role in the 
stabilization of marriage and family life. For the church actu- 
ally to fulfill this role is not so trite. It will be well to examine some 
of the factors which need this influence of the church. 

1. Before marriage. Throughout the entire war period nor- 
mal courtship experiences were limited if not completely denied. 
These were days when “dates were precious” and not a few young 
people “made hay while the sun was shining.” 

One must admit that a normal friendship and courtship ex- 
perience is an important factor in growth toward maturity. The 
circumstances of war left many a young lady “dateless” for 
months and even for years. Or, still not a normal experience but 
a satisfying substitute, dates were achieved to some degree by 
serving as a hostess in a service center, a youth canteen, or a hos- 
pital where returned service men were cared for. More than one 
romance has blossomed into marriage through these avenues of 
service. Yet for most young people the normal courtship experi- 
ences were limited. 

This means that the engagement—with its valuable purpose 
—was either very short or completely eliminated and many young 
people rushed into marriage. There was no opportunity to plan 
together for months their home, their family, their future together. 
There was no opportunity to fathom the hidden depths of each 
other’s personality, to learn to know each other well, to come to 
an understanding and appreciation of each other’s attitudes on 
many subjects. All that would have to follow their marriage, hop- 
ing that they really were well mated and that they found in each 
other what they thought they would find. 
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Bob had his orders. He would not be in the country for more 
than a week or two. He looked so handsome in his new officer’s 
uniform; certainly Betty could get along on the allotment and 
her job. Betty looked so beautiful; her eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. Of course, they loved each other and would love each other 
forever. They had seen each other for three months—well, as often 
as they could, for he did get a free weekend twice a month. Would 
she marry him? Now? He would be leaving the country soon and 
they could enjoy at least these two weeks together as man and wife. 
They deserved that much happiness. At least, that is the way both 
of them had it worked out and they did get married. 

One can realize that the church cannot provide courtship and 
engagement experiences for these young people, but the church 
must recognize that their absence underlies much of the misunder- 
standing and maladjustment in presentday marriages. Many are 
built on wobbly foundations. Some will stand the storm of life. 
Others have not a ghost of a chance. Wherever possible the church 
must strengthen the foundations and give young people an insight 
into some of the reasons for marital difficulties. 

Another factor to be considered is the confusion with regard 
to moral standards. The number of arrests among teen age girls 
has increased alarmingly, with most of the arrests based on sex 
offenses. The “victory girl” had her patriotism mixed up with 
her morals; it was a false kind of patriotism and a morality that 
had little worth. It brought her sadness and bitterness, heartache 
and suffering. 

Added to this is the fear which gripped the thinking of many 
a young girl who was not going to be left without a man; she was 
“grabbing while the grabbin’ was good.” It made little difference 
that her choice of a life mate was poor. In many instances the 
choice would have been only a second or third rate choice under 
normal circumstances. This fear was a real thing among many 
girls—‘‘no one wants to be an old maid!” Yet some girls will never 
be married simply because the war has taken its toll of men. 

Thus the willingness to take a chance and a fear which was 
mixed with an unhealthy patriotism have been riding high. The 
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church must counteract such attitudes and provide a stabilizing 
influence in the thinking of youth today. Courtship and engage- 
ment experiences must again become a normal procedure. 

2. Marriage. As stated above, many war marriages have been 
hasty and ill-advised. They have been entered into with but a 
casual concern for the future. Such marriages were followed by 
lengthy separations, and where ties were weak the separations due 
to service in foreign fields were damaging. 

Ed and Edith were married for two years, but a year and a 
half of those two years were spent alone. Ed was on the high seas 
and Edith was living home with her parents. Ed would write faith- 
fully ; writing letters to his wife brought him some comfort amid 
the brutality of warfare. Edith, however, would write when she 
found time; she was having too much fun dancing, skating, seeing 
the latest movie, going to the theater. Married life was no “ball 
and chain” to her; she deserved some enjoyment out of life. Before 
long Ed was wondering why he did not hear from Edith. Those 
convoys were not much fun and he looked for her letters. One day 
a letter did come. Edith wanted to get a divorce; she did not want 
to be tied down to a marriage which brought no immediate happi- 
ness. Of course, she was in love with another man. She really 
should not have married Ed, for now she had really found the man 
she loves!! 

Long separations have damaged more than one marriage. 
When two people know very little about each other (some are not 
sure they will be able to recognize each other again!) and the ties 
of companionship are severed, there is very little that holds them 
together. On the other hand, couples who found a deep companion- 
ship before marriage, who worked and played together, who wor- 
shiped and prayed together, will weather the storm; there will be 
strains and tensions, but these couples will stand by each other. 

Another factor to be considered is the inevitable change of 
personality that must take place in a period of two or three years. 
Even if married couples had lived together for three years their 
personalities would have changed. The fact that a man and wife 
live in different countries and experience circumstances entirely 
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new make a personality change inevitable. The husband has tray- 
eled widely and has perhaps been through bloody battles. The wife 
has continued her college and has developed her own mind and 
skills. Each has had different contacts. If the wife works she is 
meeting new people constantly and seeing people under conditions 
that the husband has never imagined. Or perhaps the husband has 
undergone a strain or has been overcome by battle fatigue. In a 
very real way, two people who did know each other before being 
separated by war may have become total strangers. A new court- 
ship period will have to be undertaken; husband and wife will have 
to meet each other again. 

A final factor is fidelity to marriage vows. A war psychology 
has helped to break down faithfulness. An ocean between two peo- 
ple provides an adequate screen; the warrior is weary of battle 
and anxious to see a human being other than another man with a 
khaki uniform. He feels that his wife will never learn of his esca- 
pades and that the army provides means of taking care of himself. 
Or the wife may feel that there is nothing wrong in “just fooling 
around”; her husband will never find it out, and perhaps her hus- 
band will never come back. But many a wife who has “just fooled 
around” has had to face her husband and her conscience and her 
God. Somehow, it did not pay too well! And, on the other hand, 
many a husband could not face his wife when he returned. He felt 
so unworthy of her faithfulness to him! 

Marriage does have to face these hasty decisions, this change 
in personality, and a war psychology which has undermined fidelity 
to one’s mate. Here the church has a challenge to accept and a job 
to do. It is the fundamental job of reconverting human beings and 
rebuilding personalities. The reconversion of the soul is a bigger 
job than it has ever been; it will begin with the quickening of a 
spiritually weak civilization through the Spirit of the living Christ, 
for “marriage is a holy estate, ordained of God, and to be held in 
honor by all.” 

3. Home and family life. There are factors needing stabiliza- 
tion in the family itself. For years the family has been minus the 
influence of father. In many homes the child does not know his 
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father, for he has never seen him. It follows that the father is 
eagerly looking forward to meeting his baby. This may be a happy 
or an unpleasant experience. 

“Come to Daddy, my bouncing baby boy!” Ted had come 
home from Europe. He had never seen his baby and his heart 
turned cold as his baby boy cried as he never cried before. Some- 
how Ted felt rejected. His own child would not accept him. How- 
ever, after several weeks Ted realized that the baby was growing 
accustomed to his presence and that he came to Daddy with a big 
smile. With the understanding help of his wife, Ted did not be- 
come resentful, irritated, and hurt; he realized that for months 
the baby never knew anyone but mother and that he really was an 
“outsider” to the baby for a while. 

“Mother, why doesn’t Daddy come home?” asked little Bar- 
bara who would climb up on the chair and look out the front win- 
dow until Daddy would get home from work. Mother tried her 
best to have her understand that Daddy was called into the army 
and would not be coming home, but little Barbara could not com- 
prehend why anyone would not let Daddy come home. She re- 
fused to eat. She would cry for hours. ‘““Why doesn’t Daddy come 
home ?” 

The shock, the trauma, of sudden separation from father has 
been too much for some children, especially the very young chil- 
dren who could not be made to understand. On the other hand, 
this same factor underlies much of what is popularly called ‘“juve- 
nile delinquency.” In a way it is youth’s way of striking back at 
the older generation. 

Not only is the home minus the influence of the father, but 
the mother has been forced to take over a father role. Woman has 
emerged with a new status: that of a “mother-father role” in 
which she seeks to compensate for the absence of the father. Some 
have done it so well that father is going to feel shoved out of his 
rightful place when he gets back. Others have done it with reluc- 
tance and will gladly throw all the burdens on father’s shoulders 
when he returns. Every returned service man will accept his right- 
ful responsibility when he gets back, but it is unwise for the G.I. 
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wife suddenly to put everything on his shoulder. He may not be 
ready to assume this responsibility immediately; he may need a 
period of adjustment or he will flee his home and re-enlist, saying, 
“Tt’s good to get back into the service.” In addition, woman has 
gained another new status: “working wife.” She may be reluctant 
to give up her job. He may consider it a reflection on him if his 
wife works. A sharp conflict can follow. 

Tensions, uncertainties, misunderstanding, anxieties, and men- 
tal anguish have been experienced by husband and wife alike. 
Some have felt physical suffering by being wounded in battle. 
Handicaps—mental and physical—will have to be accepted. In 
some instances, death has cut across life’s partnership. The divorce 
rate is soaring toward an all-time high. Separations have been on 
the increase. The church has a role to fill: she must give a stabiliz- 
ing influence to marriage and family life. This role can be filled in 
various ways, and yet there is no one of these means that dare be 
forgotten if the church is to fill her role effectively. 


THe Cuurcnu’s ROLE In STABILIZATION 


First of all, the church must recognize the need for very spe- 
cific measures of counteracting the evil which has been gnawing at 
the vitals of many marriages. It will not be much help to say that 
the church has always been engaged in this activity in a general 
sort of way. The mere practice of “good common sense” is not 
the answer either, or we would not at this time be considering the 
problem. These days call for skills and specific training. 

The church, beginning with the pastors, must recognize the 
fact that a silent revolution has been in progress which proposes 
standards and ideals contrary to our Christian teachings. It is pos- 
sible that traits making for happiness in marriage and family life 
can be taught. The church must teach more effectively to build 
up these traits. Family life must have the best of the church’s 
thought and experience in making this transition to a new concept 
of marriage. This transition will take place. We cannot stop it, 
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but we can influence and stabilize marriage by teaching the positive 
concepts of Jesus Christ. 

This brings us to a second consideration: emphasize the posi- 
tive, eliminate the negative. The church must do more of what is 
being done with the Ten Commandments in catechetical instruc- 
tion: take the “shalt not” and put it into “this do.” The church will 
do well to emphasize the positive aspects of personality, of the 
emotions, of sex itself. The church can clear up the atmosphere 
regarding the facts of life. There is little value in lifted eyebrows 
and bristling silence. For too long a time the church has been say- 
ing, “naughty, naughty” and “good boys and girls don’t talk about 
these things,’ when as a matter of fact the best boys and girls 
feel well adjusted and quite objective about the facts of life. 

Furthermore, the cause would be helped if the church would 
ask her youth to be more realistic and less sentimental and ro- 
mantic about marriage. Idealism is needed, but it must be an ideal- 
ism tempered with facts and skills that have some tested and 
proven basis. Facts about mixed marriages, about personality dif- 
ferences, about good family background, about religious values in 
marriage should be faced frankly and taught without hesitation. 
The day for vague generalizations has passed. We must be positive. 
We must be constructive. We must be realistic. 

It is recognized that many parents are ill-prepared to answer 
the questions of youth. This means that these young people seek 
the answer somewhere. The church should be able to give them 
the answers in special classes. Furthermore, the church could do a 
better job of giving parents the information they wish and the 
attitudes needed to impart such information and concepts to their 
children in a natural andhelpful manner. 

Thirdly, in order to be in a position to be of help to the entire 
family the church must sponsor more meetings for the family as 
a unity. The church has become so departmentalized that in some 
instances the children, young people, and adults worship in sep- 
arate places. In most churches activities are planned for one group 
only: this night is for ladies, the next night for men, another night 
for children, and still another night for youth. Seldom do all age 
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groups gather together and enjoy an evening in one another’s pres- 
ence. The encouragement of a family night is to be commended. 
The revival of the family pew has considerable merit. There is 
nothing more inspiring than an entire family worshiping together. 
Nothing brings a family closer together than this experience. 

In addition, the family today needs some effective kind of 
family council or devotional life in which the teachings of Christ 
are related specifically to individual needs. Parents have not filled 
a very effective role in interpreting religion to youth and making 
it applicable to everyday living. Perhaps the church has not been 
too effective in doing this for the parents. At any rate, the church 
must seek ways of strengthening the family as a unit in itself 
which in turn seeks its place within the larger body of believers. 
The most effective teaching method is the Christian example of 
the parents in a happy home life. A happy home is the best train- 
ing ground for the home life of tomorrow’s youth. 

A fourth manner in which the church will fill most effectively 
her role in the stabilization of marriage and family life is through 
more well prepared courses in preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily life. Some literature has been on the market, but in most in- 
stances this material evades the specific problems youth want dis- 
cussed. It is time for the Christian spirit to be applied to the specific 
problems of the generation. Each generation has need for looking 
at the situations facing them in light of the teachings of Christ, 
and vague generalizations find them still looking for an answer. 
It is time to stop talking in glib generalities and pious platitudes. 
If the church does not give the help wanted, youth will turn else- 
where; sometimes these other sources are hostile to the teaching 
of Christ. . 

Young people ought to feel free to conduct discussion groups 
about friendship, dating, courtship, popularity, petting, engage- 
ment, choice of life-mate, and so on. In most instances they are 
criticized by older people who think these things have no place in 
their groups. Such criticisms generally come from people, and 
sometimes pastors, who are not too well adjusted themselves and 
feel uneasy about such discussions. If this is the case, it is best that 
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such persons do not lead the discussions, but certainly such dis- 
cussions should be held and conducted by persons qualified to do it. 

A local church or a group of churches in a given area could 
very well sponsor a six weeks’ lecture series on “Preparation for 
Marriage.” This could be specifically limited to engaged couples 
planning for marriage in the near future. Very helpful advice 
could be given by professionally trained people. From such a lec- 
ture series questions leading to private interviews and counseling 
opportunities would arise. Then the church would be close to the 
hearts of her young married couples who have found the answer 
within the walls of their church. 

This brings us to a fifth and final means the church can use 
to fill this role of helping to stabilize marriage and family relation- 
ships: more counseling opportunities. These counseling services 
should be offered by the church and in the name of Christ. Perhaps 
it will be said, ‘“We have always been counseling in this area.” But 
actually there has been very little counseling, or the counseling 
offered has been inadequate. In most instances it is giving the per- 
son an answer, handing him a solution to his problem, telling him 
what to do about his situation. The time has now come when many 
people no longer accept such advice; too often it has gotten into a 
sermon as an illustration, or in some instances the persons involved 
do not want their pastor to know of such personal maladjustments. 
They are afraid they will lose prestige with the pastor, that he 
will think less of them, or that they themselves will be subject to 
a blast of criticism and condemnation. The result is that counseling 
opportunities are not too numerous. Instead, people find their way 
to secular social and family agencies, and when they get the help 
they need, they forever remember the agency that helped them. 

In days such as these many people need to seek help through 
a consultation with persons trained to help in marriage and family 
life. Returned veterans and their families need an effective coun- 
selor to guide them through a period of adjustment. In all frank- 
ness, few churches offer such counseling services. The vast major- 
ity of pastors are not trained as counselors and the social agencies 
of the church are remedial rather than preventive. The church 
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agencies as a whole are concerned in patching up broken homes 
and placing orphaned children; such agencies must also be con- 
cerned with providing counseling opportunities and help so that 
more homes remain intact. The church’s role will never be filled 
if it is to be concerned primarily with doing the best job it can 
with what is left of a family. 

This means that certain pastors with certain training and 
skill in the field of marriage and family life should be in a position 
to offer such counseling service. There is no reason why a group of 
churches could not band themselves together and set up a Marriage 
Counseling Agency to which members of these churches could feel 
free to go. Secular agencies counsel with countless thousands of 
our church people. 

Furthermore, this means that more—many more than at pres- 
ent—of the theological seminaries should be equipping young pas- 
tors to do much more effective work in marriage and family life 
than they do. The family—the institution from which the church 
draws its membership—needs more consideration in our colleges 
and seminaries. If state colleges and universities offer courses in 
marriage, why should not our church colleges and theological sem- 
inaries do likewise? Actually, our intellectual, college class of peo- 
ple get their training for marriage and family life in other than 
church institutions. 

Not every pastor will be a family counselor, but every pastor 
should have certain fundamental facts and attitudes concerning 
marriage and the family. Otherwise he has no right to enter into 
personal marriage and family problems of his members. On the 
other hand, we must have leaders in this area, just as Catholics and 
Jews do. If the church is to fill her role—God-given and humanity- 
sanctioned—of stabilizing our tottering marriage and family life 
today, she must train her pastors more effectively, offer more ade- 
quate counseling services, set up specific counseling agencies to 
deal with the premarital and postmarital problems, and carry on 
specific education in this area of life. 


JOHANN BRENZ’S SMALLER CATECHISM OF 1528 


ELBERT VAUGHAN WILLS 
Washington, D. C. 


HE term “catechism,” signifying originally instruction by word 

of mouth, and having in use a connotation of instruction im- 
parted through questioning, acquired in time two derived mean- 
ings: (a) elementary instruction, usually but not necessarily exclu- 
sively, in religion; and (b) a compendium for elementary training, 
usually in religion. Such a compendium may be either thetic, i.e. 
consisting of the formal statement of principles, or erotematic, i.e. 
arranged in question and answer form. Catechization was de- 
rived by the early Christians from the ancient Jews and has been 
commonly used in modern Judaism. Among Christians, instruction 
in the elements of doctrine dates from apostolic times. The develop- 
ment of Christianity was characterized by an elaboration of the 
scope of the doctrinal instruction of catechumens. In the famous 
Catechetical School of Alexandria, under Pantaenus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen, and in similar schools, training passed far 
beyond the doctrinal preparation of catechumens and became, as 
Harnack observes, an agency of incalculable importance “in the 
transformation of the pagan empire into a Christian one, of Greek 
into ecclesiastical philosophy.” This instruction was designed for 
all classes of Christians. 

Charlemagne, who gathered under his own control the over- 
sight of every detail of church life, commanded that “laymen shall 
learn thoroughly the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer.” Pronounce- 
ments of popes, councils, and individual ecclesiastics during the 
Middle Ages attest an interest in the training of the people in the 
elements of religious knowledge. There were likewise beginnings 
of catechetical writings, such as the work of Kero (about A. D. 
750), a monk of St. Gall, and that of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), 
abbot of St. Gall. Some scholars have detected in Luther’s Small 
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Catechism a striking similarity to Kero’s exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The earliest erotematic catechism appears to have been 
that used by the Waldenses. 

Coming to the century which preceded the Reformation, Reu 
has pointed out five means through which religious training was 
imparted to the young. By practice going back to the time of Char- 
lemagne, parents and sponsors were charged with the duty of in- 
structing youth in the elements of religion. A widespread and 
long-standing neglect of this precept is indicated, however, by the 
religious destitution brought to light by the visitation records of 
the Reformation period. Ecclesiastical ordinances commanding the 
reading in the churches of the chief parts used for religious train- 
ing were repeatedly issued and were carried into effect by many 
priests. Through the instrumentality of confession the church ex- 
ercised some measure of control over parents and sponsors in re- 
lation to provision of religious instruction for the young. There 
was, in some degree, a catechetical literature, mainly for the use 
of the clergy or the adult laity, either for devotions or for instruc- 
tion. A few of these manuals, however, were intended for the 
young directly. There was religious instruction in the Latin schools 
and, as the counterpart of the catechumenate among the early 
Christians, there were parochial schools in which religious train- 
ing was imparted. The growth of trade and the development of 
commercial municipalities necessitated the provision of facilities 
for education in addition to those of the older Latin schools. Hence 
there grew up, usually through agreement between the municipal 
authorities and the scholastici or ecclesiastical officials having im- 
mediate control of education, city Latin schools, some of which 
maintained vernacular departments, and vernacular schools or 
“German schools,” which taught reading, writing, and reckoning. 
There were also in these cities many unauthorized schools or 
“hedge schools” (Winkelschulen), which persisted in spite of ef- 
forts to suppress them. It appears that no religious instruction was 
given in these city schools. 

At the beginning of the Reformation, Luther’s leadership 
manifested itself in his efforts in behalf of the religious training 
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of youth, as well as in other aspects of the movement. His first 
exposition of the Ten Commandments was published in 1518. It 
was followed by explanations of the Lord’s Prayer. The three 
Chief Parts of religious instruction were treated in Luther’s 4 
Short Form of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was published in 1520. This compendium formed 
the basis of Luther’s Little Prayer Book (Betbiichlein), which 
first appeared in 1522 and which was often reprinted in German 
and in Latin. In his German Mass (1526), Luther commended 
this as a manual for use in the religious instruction of children. 
Admonishing parents to question their children upon the religious 
teachings which they had heard, he adds: “Such questions may be 
taken from our little Prayer Book, where the three parts are briefly 
explained, or others may be made, until the heart contain the whole 
sum of Christian truth in two parts, as in two purses, which are 
faith and love.” 

Cohrs, in his study of catechetical writings preceding the 
publication of Luther’s Small Catechism in 1529, brought together 
39 manuals, or closely related groups of manuals, which were cer- 
tainly or very probably used during the early Reformation period 
in the religious instruction of youth. These include school reading 
books which utilized religious subject-matter and which served for 
religious instruction as well as for training in Latin and German. 
Cohrs’ collection, while it includes a summarization of Luther’s 
earlier treatment of catechetical material, begins with his Little 
Prayer Book and the German translation of the erotematic cate- 
chism of the Bohemian Brethren (1522). Melanchthon’s Enchiri- 
dion, published in Latin in 1523 and in German in 1524, made 
available for school as well as home use subject-matter of religious 
instruction along with moral precepts from the literature of classi- 
cal antiquity. Another important compendium was the Biichlein 
fiir die Laien und die Kinder, which was published in both German 
and Latin in 1525. It included explications of the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer from earlier works of Luther. There were added as 
catechetical elements the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper. While the Biichlein was published anonymously, evidence 
points to Bugenhagen as its compiler. 

Among the remainder of the catechetical writings which pre- 
ceded the publication of Luther’s Small Catechism, the work of 
Johann Brenz is deserving of consideration, both on account of its 
intrinsic significance and because of its importance in the career of 
Brenz as a reformer. While Brenz has been in large measure neg- 
lected by English-speaking students of the Reformation period, 
his importance in relation to the progress of the Reformation in 
Wiirttemberg is comparable to that of Bugenhagen in connection 
with the movement in North Germany and Denmark. A compre- 
hensive study in English of the career and significance of Brenz 
is a desideratum. i 

Johann Brenz was born at Weil, Wtrttemberg, in 1499. He 
was educated at Heidelberg, where he attained the degree of bache- 
lor in 1516 and that of master in 1517. He became an adherent of 
the Lutheran movement through the study of the writings of 
Luther and Melanchthon and through hearing Luther in disputa- 
tion at Heidelberg in 1518. After the edict against Luther, Brenz 
fell under ecclesiastical scrutiny and his right to lecture at Heidel- 
berg was declared forfeited. Just at that time he received a call 
to the imperial city of Schwabisch-Hall. Here he entered upon his 
career as a reformer and regulated church organization for the 
city and its environs. In 1526 he drafted for the council of Hall a 
church code establishing the Reformation. This code provided for 
the religious training of children through three early morning 
services weekly (on Sunday and on two week-days), replacing the 
former matins. In these services the children were to be taught the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. Probably 
the need for a suitable compendium for this instruction was the 
chief influence in leading Brenz to prepare his first catechetical 
manual, which bore the title, Fragstuck des christenlichen glaubens 
fiir die Jugendt zu Schwebtschen Hall. The date of its publication 
is somewhat uncertain. Pressel and Buchrucker assign it to 1527; 
Hartmann and Weisenbodhler to 1527 or 1528. Cohrs maintains 
that it was published between August, 1528, and July, 1529. In 
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assigning the work to 1528 the translator has followed Kohler 
(Bibliographia Brentiana, Berlin, 1904, p. 12). The Smaller Cate- 
chism (Catechismus Minor) is a brief erotematic compendium, 
comprising in the German version twenty-two and in the Latin 
translation twenty-three questions and answers. The five Chief 
Parts are treated in the succession: Baptism, Creed, Command- 
ments, Prayer, Supper. The Larger Catechism (Catechismus 
Major), intended for adults, had as its most distinctive feature 
an intertwining of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. 

Brenz had a part in the preparation of the Brandenburg- 
Nurnberg Church Order of 1533, and upon the general establish- 
ment of the Reformation in Wtrttemberg, following the restora- 
tion of Duke Ulrich in 1534, he revised the “Little Wtirttemberg”’ 
Order of 1536 which was prepared by Schnepf and Blaurer. Brenz 
fled from Hall when the city was captured by the imperial armies 
in 1548 and became an influential adviser, first to Duke Ulrich of 
Wirttemberg and later to his successor, Duke Christopher. He 
was the principal figure in the preparation of the Wiirttemberg 
Church Order of 1559, the earliest of the German territorial 
Kirchenordnungen to provide for a unified system of schools from 
the vernacular elementary school to the university. Brenz died in 
1570. 

Hartmann and Jager, the biographers of Brenz, have said of 
the catechism of 1528: “We cannot deny in the Brenz catechism 
a certain Biblical simplicity and childlike nature, strength, and 
warmth, and of it can be said what Ranke said of that of Luther 
of 1529, that he ‘clothed with a light covering the kernel of truth 
that was sufficient for the wisest of the wise.’”” A comparison of 
this catechism of Brenz with that of Luther, however, renders it 
immediately apparent that the former is less detailed and compre- 
hensive in interpretation than the latter, which, moreover, pos- 
sesses a unique quality of richness of statement such that it has 
become, as Krauth says, “by the spontaneous acclamation of mil- 
lions, a Confession.” Brenz’s catechism grew out of practical needs 
in the. training of the young in the elements of religious knowledge 
and hence is characterized by conciseness and simplicity. Its ap- 
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proach, which Weisenbohler has termed “practical-personal,”’ and 
its unaffected spirituality render it of interest to the religious edu- 
cator of the present day. 

Following the appearance, in 1529, of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, Brenz prepared, in 1535, a new catechism which was even 
briefer than his earlier work and which treated the Chief Parts in 
the order: Baptism, Creed, Prayer, Commandments, Supper, and 
added a sixth, “Of the Office of the Keys.” Through its incorpora- 
tion in the Wiirttemberg church orders, this became the official 
catechism of that duchy. In the Wiirttemberg Order of 1559, cate- 
chetical training in the church and in the Volksschule go hand in 
hand, each reinforcing the other. 

The translation here presented has been prepared from the 
text of the catechism as given by Julius Hartmann, “Johannes 
Brenz. Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften,” VI. Theil in Leben und 
ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater und Begrinder der lutherischen 
Kirche, eingeleitet von Dr. K. I. Nitzsch (Elberfeld, 1862). The 
portions omitted by Hartmann have been translated from the text 
of Cohrs (Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, Bd. 22, pp. 147- 
158). 


What are you? 

Answer. According to original birth, I am a rational creature, or man, 
created by God, but according to the new birth, I am a Christian. 
Why are you a Christian? 

Answer. Because I have been baptized in the name of Christ and believe 
in Jesus Christ. 
What is baptism? 

Answer. A washing of regeneration, whereby a believer is incorporated 
and consecrated in the benefits of the heavenly community and eternal 
salvation. 

What do you believe? 
Answer. THE FIRST ARTICLE 
I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 
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THE SECOND ARTICLE 
And in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord; 


THE THIRD ARTICLE 
Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ; 


THE FOURTH ARTICLE 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and buried; 


THE FIFTH ARTICLE 
He descended into hell, The third day He arose again from the dead ; 


THE SIXTH ARTICLE 


He ascended into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ; 
THE SEVENTH ARTICLE 


From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


THE EIGHTH ARTICLE 
I believe in the Holy Ghost ; 


THE NINTH ARTICLE 
The holy Christian Church, the Communion of Saints ; 


THE TENTH ARTICLE 
The Forgiveness of sins ; 


THE ELEVENTH ARTICLE 
The Resurrection of the body; 


THE TWELFTH ARTICLE 
And the Life everlasting. 


What does faith accomplish? 

Answer. It makes of usa new creature, so that we become devout and 
no longer walk in sin, but do good, forsake evil, and keep God’s Command- 
ments. 

What are the Commandments of God? 
Answer. THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt believe in one God. 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord in vain. 
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THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day. 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother, 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not kill. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not steal. 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 


THE NINTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife. 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not covet anything that is another’s. 


By what means do we fulfill God’s Commandments, through our own powers 
or through the power and strength of God? 


Answer. Through the power and grace of God. 


How is the grace of God obtained? 


Answer. By prayer, through our Lord Jesus Christ, for He has said: 
‘““Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He will give it you.” 


How do we pray? : 
Answer. As our Lord Jesus Christ has taught us: Our Father, Who art 
in heaven; 
THE FIRST PETITION 
Hallowed be Thy Name; 


THE SECOND PETITION 
Thy kingdom come; 


THE THIRD PETITION 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven; 
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THE FOURTH PETITION 
Give us this day our daily bread; 


THE FIFTH PETITION 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us; 
THE SIXTH PETITION 
Lead us not into temptation ; 


THE SEVENTH PETITION 


But deliver us from evil; For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


May a person pray to God while he is a sinner? 
Answer. Yes, for if he seeks grace and believes, his sins shall be forgiven. 


Who forgives sins? 

Answer. God our Lord, as He Himself speaks through the prophet 
Isaiah, Chapter 43: “I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” 


Why does God forgive the sins of men? Through their piety or good works? 


Answer. No, but through the grace of Christ, who gave His body for sin 
and shed His blood for the remission of sin. 


Are your sins also forgwen? 
Answer. Yes, for Christ has not only given for me His body, on which 


depends life, and shed His blood, upon which depends the remission of sins, 
but has also given me a heritage. 


How has He given you this gift? 
Answer. Through the Gospel and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


What is the Lord’s Supper? 


Answer. It is a spiritual feast wherein are communicated to us spiritual 
food and drink. 


Why do you term tt spiritual food and drink? For indeed bread and wine, that 
are partaken of at the Lord’s Supper, are corporeal food and drink. 
Answer. So they would be judged according to corporeal taste, but mean- 
while our Lord Jesus Christ has blessed and instituted the bread of the Lord’s 
Supper as His true body, and the wine as His true blood, through His divine 
Word, so that the Lord’s Supper shall be not a food for the body unto satiety, 
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but a food for the soul unto the preservation of the spiritual virtues com- 
municated to us through baptism and received through the Creed. Hence it 
is rightly named a spiritual food and drink. 


Why was the Lord’s Supper instituted by Jesus Christ? 


Answer. It was instituted that, through the present body and blood of 
Christ, we may thereby be mindful of and proclaim the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and all the benefits which we have obtained thereby. 


How do you know this? 
Answer. From the words of the Lord’s Supper. 


What are they? 


Answer. In the night that the Lord Jesus was betrayed, and as He sat 
with His disciples at the table, He took bread in His blessed. Hand, gave 
thanks to His Heavenly Father, blessed it, brake it, gave it to His disciples, 
and said, “Take and eat; this is My Body, which shall be given for you: 
this do in remembrance of Me.” Likewise after supper He took the cup in 
His blessed Hand, gave thanks and said, “Take and drink ye all of it; this 
is the cup of the New and Everlasting Testament in My Blood that shall be 
shed for you and for many for the remission of sins: this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 


Do you also desire to receive these benefits and to strengthen your faith? 
Answer. Yes, I so desire from my heart. 


What cause moves you so to do? 


Answer. That I am a poor sinner, prone to evil, and cannot remain 
steadfast for a moment without God’s grace. 


What is it fitting that you should do concerning the virtues which you have 
recewed ? 


Answer, That I well apply these virtues, live in the fear of God, and 
be devout, and also that I forgive my neighbor as God has forgiven me. 


1 The Latin translation of .Brenz’s Smaller Catechism included a twenty-third ques- 
tion and answer, which, according to Cohrs (M. G. P., Bd. 22, pp. 144 and 158), also 
appeared in a later German edition, as follows: Have you also the inclination and sincere 
desire so to do? Answer. That truly has not lain within me or my strength or power. 
But I invoke God the Almighty with prayer and have faith that He may through grace 
and fatherly goodness assist to the end that I may thus walk blamelessly according to 
His holy will and commandments and bring my life to a blessed end. Amen. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHALL BE UPON HIS SHOULDER 


IVAN H. HAGEDORN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HROUGHOUT the centuries, Christian nations have always packed the 
heaviest wallop. Strangely enough, the nations which have professed the 
name of the humble Galilean, the Prince of Peace, have been the very ones 
who in war have all too often shown themselves to be the most merciless and 
the most relentless. Maud Roydon once exclaimed with remarkable insight, 
“Of all the miracles ascribed to Christian history, none would compare with 
the miracle that Europe should have chosen Jesus for its God.’ The fact is 
that it can scarcely be said that He was chosen. By far the greater number 
in the early Christian centuries who originally adopted Christianity did so 
because He was forced upon them. Edwyn Bevan, in his Christianity, describ- 
ing the wholesale methods by which literally thousands were baptized without 
giving any manifestation whatsoever of conversion, writes: “Vast numbers 
of people everywhere call themselves Christians, and were formally incor- 
porated into the Christian Church, who were however just as pagan as ever 
in heart.” And he adds, with truth, “It has not yet recovered from the influx 
of these worldly elements.” 

It does not require much astuteness to note the disharmony between the 
worship of Jesus of Nazareth and the welter of the world’s armed camps 
and warring classes. The ethic of Jesus is clearly out of sympathy with the 
institution and modes of conduct prevalent in western Christianity. The con- 
flict between the Sermon on the Mount and the struggle for power is all too 
evident. L. Adams Buck quotes an outstanding Chinese gentleman, “From 
the dust of battle, the western world emerged as it had entered—secular, 
avowedly worldly, frankly curious, but with a passionate greed for mastery 
of all the forces of nature. You have abandoned your society frankly to 
economic and material force. It is the nations taught by Christ who have 
come to teach us by the sword and fire that right in this world is powerless 
unless it is supported by might.” The remark of C. K. Chesterton is recalled. 
“Christianity,” he said, “has not failed. Christianity indeed has never been 
tried.” 

And yet the prophet Isaiah, his words reverberating down the corridor 
of the centuries, declares with absolute certitude and finality that “the gov- 
ernment shall be upon His shoulder” (Isaiah 9:5). Surely, we who live amid 
the confusion and conflicts of our times, when the very foundations of 
civilization are threatened by volcanic upheaval, may in the words of this 
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ancient prophet find cheer and comfort. Abraham Lincoln, speaking of democ- 
racy in his second annual message to Congress in the year 1862, said solemnly, 
“We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last best hope of earth.” His words 
would be even truer when spoken in connection with the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Whatever the future holds, whatever the problems before us, 
whatever wrongs need correction, whatever crimes demand punishment, the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God is equal thereto. 


I. Ours Is ONE WorLD 


“Tt takes all kinds of people to make a world,” says an old saying. And 
yet, how true it is that we shall all rise together, or we shall all fall together. 
The unity of the race becomes clearer with the passing of time. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s Report for 1943 brings this priceless story. “It was in 
West Africa in 1927 that a blood specimen was taken from a black native 
named Asibi, who was sick with yellow fever. This specimen was inoculated 
into a rhesus monkey which had just been received from India. Asibi re- 
covered but the monkey died of the disease. All the vaccine manufactured 
since 1927, both by the Rockefeller Foundation and by government and other 
agencies as well, derives from the original strain of virus obtained from this 
humble native. Carried down to the present day from one laboratory to an- 
other, through repeated cultures and by enormous multiplication, it has of- 
fered immunity to yellow fever to millions of people in many countries. 
Wherever today in yellow fever areas the armed forces of the Allied nations 
are stationed, they are protected from the disease by vaccination from this 
same strain. Through the creative imagination of science, the blood of one 
man in West Africa has been made to serve the whole human race.” © 

We are told that there was a time when “the whole earth was of one 
language and of one speech” (Genesis 11:1). We would think, surely, that 
here would be found ideal circumstances for a Utopian existence. Yet even 
under these conditions, the root of all human difficulties was present. We, 
in our modern era, are boasting that science has made the world a neighbor- 
hood. But the question might be pointedly asked, “What is a neighborhood 
without a brotherhood?” We are still a distracted, strife-torn, war-armed 
world. Between races, colors, creeds, nations, capital and labor, yes, and even 
between religious communions, bad blood still exists. We had thought to 
clear the world of war by making it so costly in money, and so deadly in 
the toll of life, that men would of necessity find the paths of peace. We had 
thought we could destroy war by war. We said, “This is the war to end wars.” 
We had thought we could stop war by disarmament, by national compacts, 
by a League of Nations. But we have been disillusioned. As of old, the root 
of all human difficulties, namely selfishness, is as ever present among us. 
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We must learn to see men through the eyes of Christ. We must envision 
in each man one for whom Christ died. Only so do we come to an unbiased 
appreciation and interpretation of our fellowmen. It is only thus that chaos 
can be averted, Petty-mindedness, exclusiveness, bigotry, narrow-selfishness, 
are sloughed off when Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, enters into our 
hearts. When we build our hopes altogether on national compacts, Leagues of 
Nations, or World Courts, we still have the same old disease, carrying with 
it death, present in our members. Any plan of human devising, then, which 
leaves Christ out, is worthless, He alone is able to lead us out of the wilder- 
ness, becatise He alone offers the remedy whereby we are made to feel that 
we are brothers one of another. 


II. Ours Is OnE Gop 


Religion is the only force which can master war. Apart from religion, 
there is no morality, and without morality, the word of both men and nations 
is faithless. But how are we ever to achieve a high morality without the wor- 
ship of a holy God? I am glad to note that the God whom Jesus proclaimed 
was a righteous God. Whenever He prayed, he would call upon His holy and 
righteous Father. Moreover, He bade us to be holy, even as our Heavenly 
Father is holy. Hence Christianity’s code of morals is unyielding. It must 
follow then that what is immoral for the individual can never be moral for 
the nation, and what is wrong for a man can never be right for a world. 
And let this be remembered—it is not merely religion, as such, which is the 
bulwark of a good society. That religion alone has saving health which draws 
its inspiration from a holy and righteous God. Way back in the Old Testa- 
ment are found these words, “If my people, which are called by My name, 
shall humble themselves and pray, and seek My face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land” (II Chronicles 7:14). 

It is interesting to mark the reactions experienced by a young man from 
India who one time sat in the midst of a group of young people of our own 
land. The subject of God was under discussion. The young Hindu said, ‘““They 
gave me the distinct feeling that God is a member of the Caucasian race, the 
Episcopal Church, and the Republican Party.” Aaron, in the absence of his 
brother, Moses, was prevailed upon by the people of Israel to make for them 
a god. He yielded to their request, and bade them bring their gold. A golden 
calf was presented to them. Upon the return of Moses, Aaron was severely 
rebuked. Endeavoring to excuse himself, Aaron said: “I said unto them, 
whosoever hath any gold, let them break it off, so they gave it me: then I 
cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” Our big trouble is that we 
want to fashion our God according to our will, instead of letting Him fashion 
us. The God of Jesus is one God, a righteous God, and a loving God. 
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III. Ours Is A UNIVERSAL Book 


The Christian’s Bible continues to be the most sought after book in 
literature. Now translated into more than one thousand languages and dialects, 
25,000,000 copies are sold every year. Of all books, it alone presents God 
the sole end of man and his sovereign good. The Bible is humanity’s guide- 
post. Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, recently declared in the Chris- 
tian Advocate: “Our most earnest endeavors often flounder and founder 
because we fail to find reliable guide-posts in the basic sphere of relations of 
man to man. Yet such guide-posts exist—plainly tobe seen by those who wish 
to see them, easy to follow by those who realize their surpassing worth. They 
are embodied in a book—the Book of the Ages, the Holy Bible.” There is no 
substitute for this library of spiritual values, this rule and guide to good and 
effective living. 

Voltaire said in his day, “In one hundred years, the Bible will be an 
extinct book.” How mistaken he was! At a recent auction in London, a 
ninety-five volume set of Voltaire’s writings, bound in calf, sold for eight 
shillings. About the same time the British Government paid Soviet Russia 
100,000 pounds for Codex Sinaiticus, one of the ancient Bible manuscripts. 
Hungrily do the children of men turn to the Holy Book when the problems 
of life wear heavy upon them, It has been and is and will continue to be the 
chief means of grace. Without its message, it is hard to see how true faith 
in God, and in His saving purposes, can ever be planted in the human heart. 
And as its message gains mastery in human life, its emancipating, purifying, 
and invigorating power becomes increasingly manifest. 

Unless the truths contained in the Word of God are received by the 
hearts of men, the world is doomed. Mankind has the very narrow choice 
between the teachings of Christ and the laws of the jungle. A soap manu- 
facturer and an evangelical preacher were walking along together. The 
former was not a Christian. Said the soap-maker: “The Gospel you preach 
has not done much good, for there is still a lot of wickedness and multitudes 
of wicked people.” The preacher was silent for a while. However, in a few 
moments, they passed a child, making mud-pies in the street. He was exceed- 
ingly dirty. Then the preacher had his inning. He observed, “Soap has not 
done much good in the world, I see, for there is still much dirt, and ever so 
many dirty people.” “Oh, well,” said the manufacturer, “soap is only useful 
when it is applied.” “Exactly,” answered the other. “So it is with the Gospel.” 
This task must occupy us. We must diffuse the great teachings of the Bible 
everywhere, The knowledge of the Lord must cover the earth, even as the 
waters cover the sea. This accomplishment must also be included in the price 
we must pay for peace. 
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IV. Ours Is a Wortp PLIGHT 


We now reap the holocaust! We have neglected God, without whom no 
people can be great, and war has caught up with us. We trusted in our own 
wisdom and strength, and the folly of our course has become fearfully 
manifest. We sought to enrich and exalt ourselves, at the cost of privation 
and suffering to others, and now find ourselves caught between the upper 
and the nether millstones. We consented to let half the world suffer bitter 
want, in the midst of possible abundance, and now the blood of our fellow- 
men cries unto us from the ground. We permitted things to go on that made 
for strife between classes and between nations, and now global war has 
descended upon us. In short, we have neglected and disobeyed God’s laws, 
and now we reap the promised harvest. 

About three hundred years ago, Roger Williams put this question, which 
is so pertinent at this moment, “What are all the contentions and wars of 
this world about, generally, but for greater dishes and bowls of porridge?” 
As long as old man Selfishness rides high in his saddle, there will be wars 
and rumors of wars. Surely, the injustice of mankind is all too apparent when 
a look at the map reveals that there are some parts of the world too thickly 
populated to be self-supporting, while others lie idle because of their sparse 
settlement. While New Mexico, Texas, and Minnesota total 8,500,000 in- 
habitants, Germany and Poland crowd 100,000,000 people in a far smaller 
area. For over-crowded peoples, even the wilderness, semi-desert plains, and 
mountain valleys become welcome. But the satiated care nothing for the 
hungry. One third of the earth’s surface lies uncultivated and unconquered. 
Its owners will never be able to use it because of the lack of soldiers, police, 
officials, and engineers. Nevertheless, they have put up “Keep Out’ notices 
so that the rest of the world may not benefit from what they have claimed. 
As long as this condition exists, there will be peoples ready to go to war to 
obtain even a crumb of uninhabited land. 

And despite all this, we still talk of a peace with vengeance. Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson say truly, “Victory with vengeance is ultimate de- 
feat, in the modern world. We can have peace, or we can have revenge, but 
we cannot have both.”” And Wendell Willkie would add his word of warning, 
“We know that when the Allied armies have destroyed the forces of tyranny 
and cruelty in the world, we shall have a technical peace. But how can we 
make that peace real and enduring? A world of peace and well-being, to 
survive, must find its inspiration in the leadership of a multitude of people, 
who to Cain’s ancient question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ have the courage 
to answer ‘Yes.’” 
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V. Ours Is A UNIVERSAL REMEDY 


One of the most current questions of our times is, “How can we effect a 
lasting world peace, with our present leaders?” Practically all of our outstand- 
ing men today are war leaders. And we all know that in 1919 war leaders made 
a “peace” which turned out only to be an armistice. If the world would only 
see that the statesmanship it needs is the statesmanship of the Man of Galilee! 
We need leaders with the wisdom of a Sir Robert Peel, who was found one 
day by a friend praying over a bundle of letters. His friend apologized for 
disturbing him in his private devotions. “No,” said Peel, “these are my public 
devotions. I was just giving the affairs of state into the hands of God, for I 
cannot manage them myself.” 

More than mere religion is needed. The world has always had religion, 
but religion has probably been a cause more often than a cure for war. The 
religions of Buddha and Confucius are powerless to produce peace. The re- 
ligion of Mohammed is more likely to incite war than to prevent it. In Jesus 
Christ is our hope. History proves that kingdoms founded on force are of 
short duration, that thrones erected by bayonets prove uncomfortable seats. 
Jesus plans to establish a free spiritual kingdom upon the earth, founded on 
mercy and love. This alone has promise of success. When the name of Jesus 
is at last written into the hearts of men willing to own Him as Saviour and 
Lord, then will peace come to earth, 

Isaiah gave to the promised Messiah the title “Prince of Peace.’ A prince, 
we know, is not a king. He is on the way to becoming king. And this is our 
task—crowning Him Lord of Lords and King of Kings. And how willingly 
should we devote ourselves to that end! Socrates, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, 
Carlyle, Emerson, have all been accounted great moral teachers and have ex- 
erted a great influence on our world. Yet all five put together have not equaled 
in their cumulative force the influence of Jesus Christ. He occupies a lonely 
eminence in the field of morals and spirituality. And thanks be to God, we 
have the promise that at last before Him every knee shall bow. Jesus Christ is 
not threatened by any rivals. The names of other leaders wane while His name 
waxes stronger and stronger. 

A missionary periodical reports the following incident: “An Englishman 
was watching a great ceremonial in a Hindu temple. When it was over, he 
said to the priest, ‘How long has this worship been going on?’ “Two thousand 
five hundred years.’ ‘I suppose,’ said the Englishman, ‘it will go on for an- 
other 2,500 years?’ The priest said, ‘No.’ ‘Why?’ asked the Englishman. 
Then the priest raised his eyes and spread his hands and said one word, 
‘Jesus.’ ” 
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VI. Ours Is A UNIVERSAL SPIRIT 


H. G. Wells from time to time has called our attention to the need for 
a universal language which all races can understand and thereby reach a 
common mind. But far more fundamental is the need for a new spirit. Jesus 
rightly sounded the note, “Ye must be born again.” Anybody is able to take 
a pencil and pad in hand and plan a new world. But who is able to provide us 
with a new spirit? Only then is it possible to have new citizens, and without 
them a new and a better world is impossible. It has been rightly observed that 
we cannot hope to build a new world around “sleezy individuals.” We need a 
spiritual renewal. It must be a renewal deeper than we have ever known. And 
this will not be accomplished by the clash of cymbals or by the blast of 
trumpets or by hurrah methods, but more particularly by the preaching of 
the Word, by the teaching of the children, by a generation who will dare to 
take religion into their daily walk and life. 

We might well be disturbed by the enormous pessimism which concedes 
victory to materialism in America. Everywhere there is a growing belief in 
the infallibility of the yard-stick of money. This, indeed, is ominous. The 
danger can only be averted by restoring our religious and moral ideals. Goethe 
spoke much of the “two spirits” in Germany. There are two spirits in America, 
the spirit of materialism and the spirit of God. “Which will eventually win” is 
indeed a profound question. Certain it is that materialism sows the seeds of 
hatred and the spirit of God sows the seeds of love. On Christmas Day, 1931, 
reports The Christian Century, a program was broadcast from our Pacific 
Coast to Tokyo. America was speaking directly to the one great nation of the 
Orient that for years had felt herself wronged. And this was the voice of 
the Christian west on that memorial day: Chorus: “Should I?” Male Trio: 
“St. Louis Blues,” “Stein Song,” with orchestra and chorus, “A Cheerful 
Little Earful,” “United States and Company,” “I Miss a Little Miss.” There 
is little need to wonder that so little international understanding was pro- 
moted. But then again, could we expect to pass along to them what we our- 
selves did not possess? 

The promise of God is that He will give His spirit to as many as will ask 
Him in truth. It is-well for us to remember, however, that in order to be 
invested with His spirit, we must be divested of self. When London was 
burned long ago, the great builder, Christopher Wren, came forward with a 
plan for a new city with wide streets all leading to the house of common 
prayer which stands today as his monument. His plan was adopted, but could 
not be worked out because each householder insisted that his house should be 
built exactly where it was before. Surely it must not be so again, Even the 
dullest mind must see that it is of no use to rebuild a social order which has 
in it the possibilities of the present tragedy. For ages we have been trying 
to build a humane order upon an inhuman basis. It simply cannot be done. 
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Today only a new solidarity and a new miracle of sacrifice can give us new 
hope of a time when a brave, large, brotherly spirit shall build on earth a 
City of Friends. 


VII. Ours Is A UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


The church of Christ is the only unbroken fellowship that is truly global. 
And to that church has been given the one key that can unlock the doors that 
lead to a righteous and a permanent peace. That key is the message and spirit 
of Jesus Christ. And this is the encouraging thing=-the church is today more 
globally minded than it has been at any time in the last thousand years. The 
big question is, What to do about it? We must go back to the church and 
make the church go. If a company of men can sit down to plan a great 
crusade, to create a great slogan, and to select a goal, such as putting a cigarette 
into the mouth of every man, woman, and child in China, it-is difficult to 
understand why a company of men cannot sit down and counsel how they 
might put the Word of a new and abundant life into these same Chinese— 
indeed, into all peoples who do not know Him. 

The whole commission and charter of the church is embraced in the 
words, “Preach the Gospel.” The Gospel is the “good news” of God’s loving 
interest in all men, a loving interest exhibited in the earthly experiences, the 
death, the resurrection, the revealing words of Jesus, the Christ. This is its 
content. Not only the great Apostle need say, “Woe is me, if I preach not the 
Gospel.” This is a woe which should be chorused by the whole world, because 
the Gospel is the world’s one hope. Let the church boldly, clearly, and dis- 
tinctly proclaim the whole Gospel. Let it tell what the Christ has to say about 
war and peace, about brotherliness and human kindness. Let it declare that 
the servant and not the military genius is after all the greatest of all. 

The church is not a sacrosanct institution. It is an instrument to be used. 
Like her divine Founder, she is upon the earth, not to get, but to give. It will 
require a long, hard pull to lift mankind from the present world catastrophe 
to something better. Yet, I believe, an aroused church is equal to the emer- 
gency. The Master’s promise still holds true for those who have faith to — 
receive it, “The works that I do shall ye do also, and greater works than these 
shall ye do, because I go to My Father.” What a challenge to the church to 
be the means of leading humanity to a glorious tomorrow! The law of Jesus, 
that only he who loses his life shall save it, must, however, be as cheerfully 
taken by the church as by the individual. 

Today, in many places, the church is passing through the crucible of fire 
and sword. But how encouraging it is to note that in such places the church 
is marked by revival, resistance, and resolution. These trying hours may yet 
prove the sublimest hours of Christian history. During the dim-out on the 
west coast, an unprecedented opportunity was given the world’s greatest 
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observatory, on Mt. Wilson, overlooking Los Angeles. A multitude of new, 
far-off stars, destined to add an important chapter to the story of our 
universe, were there revealed. The bright sky-line of the great city sharply 
reduced the distance the great telescopes could see because the light fogged 
and blurred the sensitive photographic plates. It is often true that we must 
have the night to see the stars. 


VIII. Ours Is tHe Task 


However, much as we all would echo the words of George Bernard 
Shaw, “I am ready to admit that after contemplating the world and human 
nature for nearly sixty years I see no way out of the world’s misery but the 
way which would have been found in Christ’s will if He had undertaken the 
work of a practical statesman,” we must realize that we still have a long 
way to go before the teachings of the Galilean are incarnated in the lives of 
men. The vision which He has afforded us does not carry in itself the con- 
ditions of fulfillment. Nor does the dream wherewith He has inspired us 
possess in itself the contagion to infect the world. That is a task which He 
has committed to us. It is a task, moreover, which also will require sweat, 
blood, and tears. The firebrand preacher of Denmark, Kaj Munk, found shot 
to death in the woods near German military headquarters at Silkeborg, in 
one of his last addresses reminded us that we are not Christians when we 
merely sit in church and sing “Amen.” He declared, “We are Christians 
only when we go out into the world and say no to the Devil.” We must take 
the Gospel which Jesus gave us, which so many have turned into a salve for 
the inner life and an escape into another world, and let it become what He 
meant it to be—the dynamite to blast out all corruption in society by inaugurat- 
ing among the faithful a mighty crusade for righteousness. 

Surely, something can and must be done to make the song which the 
angels sang that night long ago, “Peace on earth, good-will to men,” to insure 
comfort throughout the centuries to come. Defenseless men, women, and 
children in concentrated areas, unarmed and helpless, today are the prey of 
war machines. Unless something better is devised than that which so far has 
been provided by the machinery of treaties and conferences, the future will 
hold no promise for generations to come. Certainly the sight of a boy lying 
in a wheatfield, his chest torn away, heavy groans escaping his lips, nightfall 
alone bringing escape from his sufferings, will not permit us to say that 
nothing can be done about it. The realization that it may be your boy should 
make the resolution all the firmer. Harold H. Wright, a Congregational pas- 
tor, received this Christmas greeting from one of his young men who was 
serving his country: “We who are in the armed forces are not in a position 
to work for a decent peace. We appeal to you of the churches to work to 
build a public opinion that will insure a lasting peace and a postwar world 
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that will be decent enough to live in. Keep working for what we believe in: 
truth, humanity, love.” 

But what, concretely, can be done? My first word is—“inform.” The 
War Department describes the infantry as ‘the back-bone of the army.” The 
men, women, and children of the Christian church are the infantry of the 
Lord’s hosts. To them the command has come, “Go, teach.’’ Educational 
evangelism, therefore, is the way out for a world rife with hatred and torn 
with strife. The children, particularly, should be our objective. Giving atten- 
tion to education is like planting a tree. It looks to the far future. Time moves 
on, The mills of the gods, however, continue to grind. Seeds planted at last 
will come to harvest. We must unceasingly go about this task. We must never 
feel that the great collective crime against man has been subdued. We must 
so expose the cruelties of war and so imbed the seeds of peace in young 
hearts that men will never want to take the sword in hand again. 

My second word is—‘transform.”’ Matthew Arnold said long ago: 
“Nothing will do except righteousness, and no other conception of righteous- 
ness will do except Christ’s conception of it.’’ Our society will never be any 
better than the social units which compose it. The individual is the primary 
problem. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is able to regenerate the individual. 
‘New creatures in Christ Jesus” must people the earth. A new citizenship 
will thus be achieved. Elihu Root once wrote, “In foreign affairs it is peculiarly 
true that the spirit in which work is done is everything. Nations always will 
differ. But there is never a difference so great that it cannot be peaceably 
settled if approached in the right spirit. And there never can be a difference 
so trifling that it may not be made the occasion of war if it is approached in 
the wrong spirit. And war results from a state of mind.” 

My third word is—“perform.” It was said of William E. Gladstone that 
he had a conscience “without a crack in it.” Whenever private or social evil 
struck the conscience of Gladstone, it rang like a bell. We need church- 
members whose consciences will ring true on justice, mercy, and fidelity. 
Every one of us must put his own house in order. “Among us,” wrote one 
of the early Christians in the days of Roman persecution, “you will find 
uneducated persons, working-men, old women who are not able to explain 
in words the good of our teaching; but they show it in deeds. They do not 
make speeches, but do good works,” Nothing explains better why the church 
survived, and waxed in power, even while undergoing two hundred and 
fifty years of trial as by fire. 

My last word is “reform.” The church must not identify itself with any 
particular party, but must be insistent in its demands for good government. 
To this end it will speak the Gospel of God without fear and without favor. 
It will not water down to any national “way of life” its message of the living 
God of mercy and judgment, the sin of man, the redemption which is in 
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Christ Jesus, the grace of sacraments, and the hope of everlasting life. The 
church will speak fearlessly in denunciation of the sins of both men and 
nations. So great will be the force of public opinion thus aroused that those 
who represent us in city, state, and national legislatures, or in administrative 
offices, would not dare be other than honest and able men, free from obliga- 
tion to those powerful, predatory, corporate interests which seek constantly 
to corrupt and control government. The times call for saints in politics as well 
as in theology. It may seem an infinitely long way to travel before we arrive 
at such a point. However, as late as 1805, the great thinker, Hegel, wrote of 
war as “an indispensable means of maintaining the moral health of nations.” 
Since then we have at least gotten to the place where we see war as it is, 
shorn of all its glamour. Let us not lose heart. One day the government will 
be upon his shouders. Thus saith the Lord. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


NEW YORK SYNOD RECOVERS ITS ANCIENT RECORDS 


HARRY J. KREIDER 
Ozone Park, New York 


E failure twelve years ago of a much-desired historical project in the 
A igre Lutheran Synod of New York led to the recovery of a wholly 
unexpected collection of ancient records relating to the Lutheran Church in 
the colony of New York. 

In 1934 the Synod began preparations for a worthy celebration of the 
150th anniversary, in 1936, of the first synodical organization on New York 
territory. It was decided that part of the celebration should be the publication 
of a two-volume documentary history of the congregations, pastors, and 
synods in New York from the earliest times. This project was delegated to 
a sub-committee known as the editorial committee; shortly afterward the 
sub-committee emerged as the Committee on Documentary History of the 
Synod. 

Members of the committee spent months of intensive work compiling all 
the documentary material concerning the congregations and pastors. But it 
was discovered that practically all the information recorded had to do with 
the church after the colonial period. There were more than 125 years of the 
colonial period for which the records were exceedingly meager. As a result, 
the documentary history was regrettably laid aside and a widespread search 
instituted in the United States and Europe to learn what records were in 
existence and how they might be made available when discovered. 

In nearly three centuries of organized Lutheranism in New York, this 
was the first serious attempt ever made to recover all of its ancient records. 
Obviously, the work has been difficult, tedious, and frequently disappointing. 
But while the progress has been slow, it has nevertheless been certain, and 
of such quality that there is reasonable assurance it will be permanent. The 
committee’s rigorous insistence upon high quality has already begun to pay 
dividends. The collection of records found in the Lutheran Church in Amster- 
dam, Holland, for example, was translated by one of the foremost scholars 
in America at a cost much greater than less able men might have charged. 
But the translations were so excellent that the New York Public Library 
offered to publish them at its own expense. 

Most important of all, the records recovered are undeniably the collec- 
tion found in the old Lutheran Church in Amsterdam, Holland, for the years 
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1649 to 1772. Only a few of the records had been known in America. The 
collection embraces the correspondence between the colonial congregations 
and the Amsterdam Consistory (or Church Council), together with the 
minutes of the Consistory relating to the colonial congregations. Nearly all 
the records are in Dutch; a few are in German. The committee has worked 
on this collection continually since 1935 when inquiry was first instituted of 
the church authorities at Amsterdam. By 1939 Mr. Simon Hart, archivist of 
the Amsterdam Church, had brought to light about 400 pages of the records, 
and had had photostats and typewritten transcripts made for use here. Trans- 
lation of the collection was made by Mr. Arnold J. F. vanLaer, archivist of 
the State of New York, and completed in 1942. The translations have been 
published serially by the New York Public Library in its monthly Bulletin, 
from January, 1944, to May, 1946, and will be published in book form by 
the Library at the close of 1946 or early in 1947.7 

Another important European collection came from the Staatsarchiv 
Hamburg, of 770 pages, embracing correspondence between the colonial con- 
gregations and the Consistory of the Lutheran Church in Hamburg, for the 
years 1724 to 1760. The records had been photographed on micro-film by the 
Library of Congress in 1928-1929, but had never been catalogued or listed 
by the Library as having any relation to Lutheranism, hence appeared to be 
wholly unknown to the Lutheran Church in America until discovered by the 
committee in 1936. The few records in Dutch (about 40 pages) have been 
translated by Mr. vanLaer. Typewritten transcripts of the German records 
were begun in March, 1943, by Pastor Karl Schild, of Philadelphia, and a 
little more than one-fourth of the collection has been completed by him. 
Translation of the most important items was begun in 1946 by Dr. Walter M. 
Ruccius, a member of the committee. 

The records located in the United States have received the same attention 
as those in foreign archives. One of the first items to be cared for were the 
unpublished minutes of synods in New York. There were 33 years of such 
minutes of the Ministerium of New York—from 1786 to 1806 in German, 
and from 1807 to 1818 in English. The German minutes were translated in 
1937 by Professor Theodore E. Palleske, of Wagner College, and cover 42 
single-spaced typewritten pages. The English minutes were transcribed and 
mimeographed by the writer in 1935. In similar fashion it had been hoped 
to make accessible the manuscript minutes of the German New York 
(Steimle) Synod covering its brief existence from 1866 to 1872. The min- 
utes for the years 1869 to 1872 were translated by Pastor Edmund A. 


1 About ten additional pages of Dutch records have just been received from Mr. 
Hart, which he had been unable to send to America when the Nazi invasion stopped all 
correspondence. It is hoped that these pages can: be translated in time to be included in 
the published volume. 
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Steimle in 1935, and cover 151 double-spaced typewritten pages. Unfortu- 
nately, the original minutes for 1866 to 1868 have never been located. 

An interesting collection of about 200 pages of papers relating to the 
establishment of Hartwick Seminary, for the years 1796 to 1816, was located 
by the committee in 1936 in the Yale University Library. The collection was 
apparently unknown in the United Lutheran Church. Most of the papers are 
in English; a few are in German. The committee has photostats of the com- 
plete collection, Work at transcribing them on the typewriter was undertaken 
several times during the past decade, but never completed. The work has 
recently been renewed, and it is believed that this time the whole collection 
will be transcribed in the present year. 

Recently another collection at Yale Library, of papers of John Chris- 
topher Schwab, became known to the committee. In the collection are some 
letters of Dr. John Christopher Kunze, the first president (1786-1807) of 
the Ministerium of New York, and especially a diary of his from August, 
1793 to 1807, the year of his death. 

Throughout the decade, attention has been given to securing a good 
translation of one of the most important sources for the eighteenth century, 
namely, the Chronicle of Pastor William C. Berkenmeyer, who acted as 
superintendent of the Lutheran churches in New York colony for most of 
his ministry down to his death in 1751. The Chronicle embraces minutes of 
the church council of the Upper Hudson parish, copies of some of Berken- 
meyer’s correspondence, and reports of his visits among the parishes in the 
colony. There are nearly 400 pages, almost all of which are in Dutch. It was 
hoped that Mr. vanLaer could translate the volume after he had completed 
the Amsterdam records. But he was then already past seventy, and he re- 
luctantly had to decline undertaking another big task. 

An experience in 1945 connected with the Berkenmeyer Chronicle well 
illustrates the difficulties and disappointments of the committee. For years a 
translator had been diligently sought for the Chronicle and then, by a curious 
coincidence, two offers were received within three days, both unsolicited and 
unexpected, one from Pennsylvania and the other from Massachusetts. The 
Pennsylvania proposal appeared the more attractive and it was accepted. But 
the guess was incorrect, for nothing came of it except eight months of fruit- 
less correspondence until the Chronicle was returned. The proposal from 
Massachusetts was renewed, and the Chronicle had been sent there in the 
hope that this time it may be translated. The latest word received from Mount 
Holyoke College, where the volume is deposited, is that the task of translating 
appears so formidable that it would require at least two years to complete 
it; word has not yet been received that the task would actually be undertaken. 

Numbers of individual records hitherto unknown or inaccessible have 
been made available by the committee. One of the most interesting is the 
constitution for congregations which Berkenmeyer formulated in 1735, and 
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which is the earliest Lutheran Church constitution known in New York. The 
handwritten copy, in Dutch, of 48 pages, was gotten from an old wooden box 
in the county clerk’s office in Kingston. How it ever survived in such a place 
is still a mystery. Several photostat copies were made of it by the committee 
to give added assurance that it might be permanently preserved in facsimile. 

In the extensive search, several rare books by New York Lutheran pas- 
tors were discovered. One was by Justus Falckner, entitled Fundamental 
/nstruction, of 156 pages, published in 1708 by W. Bradfordt, in Dutch. It 
is claimed to be the earliest book of instruction on Lutheran teachings, in 
catechetical form, printed in America. Only one copy is known to be in this 
country, in the Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society at Philadel- 
phia. The committee has a facsimile of the book on micro-film. The second 
rare book is by Pastor Berkenmeyer, entitled Faithful Shepherd, of 151 
pages, also in Dutch, published in 1728 by J. Peter Senger. Two copies are 
known to exist, one in the archives of the Amsterdam Lutheran Church and 
the other in Harvard University Library. The committee has a facsimile of 
the Amsterdam copy on micro-film. 

Inasmuch as the entire documentary history, as projected twelve years 
ago, could not be completed until all the colonial records are translated, the 
Synod in 1945 directed that one phase of that work be undertaken now. This 
has to do with the history of the synods in New York, from the organization 
of the first synod in 1786. Steady progress is being made in collecting the 
source material, and it is hoped that the volume can be completed for publica- 
tion in 1949 for the twentieth anniversary of the union of all the synods in 
New York into the United Lutheran Synod of New York. That year is also 
the 300th anniversary of the establishment of the Lutheran Church in the 
colony of New York, a fact disclosed by the records found in the Amsterdam 
Lutheran Church. 

The synodical story in New York is anything but simple. There were 
separations, new alignments, and realignments, to the extent that there were 
no less than eleven synodical organizations. For nearly a hundred years there 
were from three to five synods operating simultaneously, covering much the 
same territory, and for a brief period after the Civil War there were actually 
six. The chart below will show the complications. It would appear that about 
everything that has ever happened in any synod in America can be duplicated 
on the New York territory, and doubtless there are even some original events. 
It is not recalled, for example, that any synod in this country outside New 
York ever traveled as far as from New York to Wisconsin for an annual 
synodical convention; this actually happened in 1860. 
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1786 
Ministerium of New York 


1830 Hartwick Synod 


1837 
Franckean 
Synod 


1866 


German N. Y. 
(Steimle) 
Synod 
1867 
N.Y. 
Synod 
Bassas 
eturne 
to N.Y, 1886 (?) 
Ministerium | N. Y. and Canada 
Ministerium 
rman 


1890 (?) Disbanded 


1908 
Synod of New York 


| : 


1929 
United Lutheran 
Synod of New York 
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ASSOCIATION OF LUTHERAN STUDENTS BEFORE 
WORLD WAR I 


MARY E. MARKLEY 
Washington, D. C. 


6¢f UTHERAN students have long felt the need of becoming acquainted 
with the work of other missionary branches of the Lutheran Church.” 

This statement might well be the voice of students in 1946 who attend 
the regional conferences or the National Ashram of the Lutheran Student 
Association of America. As a matter of fact, it appeared in the November, 
1912, issue of The Wittenberger. And an April, 1911, issue of the Weekly 
Gettysburgian had this to say: “The members of this conference do not in- 
dulge in any idle dreams of immediate organic union of the branches of the 
Lutheran Church. But the aim and purpose is to bring about a unity of forces, 
to foster a sympathetic understanding of one another. As one of the speakers 
expressed it, we want to learn one another better. When the young student 
generation thus meets on common ground for the ardent and serious dis- 
cussion of the vital problems confronting us as the great Church of the 
Reformation, the future is full of promise indeed.” 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

Before World War I there was a student movement in the Lutheran 
Church. It transcended synodical barriers. It extended from Pennsylvania to 
Minnesota. It was rooted in the prime function of the church—missions. It 
had the blessing and the guidance of many outstanding leaders of the church. 

The first Students Missionary Conference was held at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in October, 1908. The second and third were put on at Gettysburg and 
Wittenberg in 1911 and 1912. In 1914 and 1915 Augustana and Gustavus 
Adolphus were the entertaining colleges. The sixth annual conference was 
held in 1916 at Thiel College. And the concluding conference was at Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, February, 1917. Registrations 
there showed 61 students, 37 speakers, professors, and pastors. With such 
figures it is not difficult to believe that “the utmost care is being exercised 
to procure the best speakers in their respective lines of work.” 

A partial list of illustrious speakers is proof of the success of such a 
high endeavor : the presidents of Philadelphia Seminary, of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, of Muhlenberg, Gettysburg, Susquehanna, Roanoke, Newberry, Car- 
thage, Augustana, Bethany, St. Olaf—Drs. Jacobs, Singmaster, Haas, Gran- 
ville, Aiken, Morehead, Harms, Hoover, Andreen, Pilhlblad, Solberg; and 
other men prominent in mission and educational circles—Drs. Drach, Hol- 
land, Wolf, Kuhlman, Pfeiffer, Foss, Bert, and Greever. 

Records show that the illustrious kept the major offices pretty much 
among themselves: presidents were Dr. Haas and Dr. Solberg; vice presi- 
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dents, Dr. Birch, of Wittenberg, and the Rev. Howard R. Gold, pastor for 
Lutheran students at the University of Wisconsin. But the students got the 
minor offices and major work: treasurer, S. E. Wicker, Gettysburg; general 
secretary, S. O. Thorlaksson, Chicago; corresponding secretary, E, R. Cape- 
well, Thiel; and at other conferences, O. E. Clauson, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Joseph Tetlie, of St. Paul. 

Registration lists have not been discovered, but among other students 
named are G. H. Bechtold and Frank Urich, Muhlenberg; J. A. Brosius, 
Susquehanna; E. P. Scharf, Wittenberg. 

Who attended? “Any organization of Lutheran students is entitled to 
representation not exceeding ten delegates from any one institution. All Lu- 
theran professors are ex-officio members.” By 1916 the inevitable had hap- 
pened: “Thiel College is co-educational and delegates from young women’s 
societies will be welcome.” And the invitations to the Chicago Conference go 
even further: ‘Delegates from young women’s societies will be welcome. 
Arrangements will be made to accommodate them comfortably.” 

Woman’s voice was-heard at a number of the conferences. At the first 
Miss Susan Monroe, of Philadelphia, spoke on the subject she knew well by 
experience, woman’s work in India. At the Thiel conference Miss Annette 
Kahler, of Buffalo, who was pioneering in the field of women students, dis- 
cussed work among our college women. To a deaconess at the last con- 
ference was entrusted the presentation of the cause of the Inner Mission. 

Four mottoes or slogans arouse our curiosity. The first used at Muhlen- 
berg, “Believe, hope, pray, burn, waken the dead,” is a quotation from Gossner, 
The others in order display more of a student hand: “Education, inspiration, 
consecration” ; “Information and inspiration, consecration and co-operation” ; 
“Christian vim, vigor, and enthusiasm.” Certainly every effort was made to 
achieve these ends! Entertainment was free, registration was one dollar, and 
in Chicago delegates were invited to a sightseeing tour which could include 
the famous stock yards and the well-known Hull House. 

Incomplete records show that at the various conferences there were stu- 
dents from Augustana, Bethany, Gustavus Adolphus, St. Olaf, Gettysburg, 
Hartwick, Muhlenberg, Thiel, Susquehanna, Waterloo, Wittenberg, Hamma 
and Chicago Seminaries, as well as from the Universities of Pittsburgh and 
Wisconsin. 

For at least some of the conferences extensive questionnaires concerning 
the missionary climate were returned. “How many missionaries, former stu- 
dents of your institution, have sailed for foreign fields since 1908?” “Number 
of students enrolled in the Student Volunteer Movement?’ “How much 
money was contributed for missionary purposes through student organiza- 
tions?” “Number of mission study classes under faculty?” St. Olaf on one 
blank answered that 230 students were studying missions under two student 
and fourteen faculty leaders! 
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Some of the resolutions passed show real vision and strategy. In 1911: 
“A committee be appointed to arrange a syllabus, outlining a course for in- 
struction in Lutheran colleges, to comprehend both the history and develop- 
ment of Lutheran missions.” In 1912: “A committee be appointed whose duty 
it shall be to bring the Conference before the Lutheran students of our land.” 
In 1914: “Arrange for inviting representatives from Luther Leagues, Student 
Unions, Laymen’s Missionary Movement” and “Invitations be extended to 
Lutheran students and pastors at state universities.” 

The general secretary, S. O. Thorlaksson, in a letter of January, 1916, 
preliminary to the sixth conference at Thiel College wrote: “Realizing that 
the problem of the Lutheran Church is national as well as international, 
inter-racial, and inter-lingual, we hope to make this convention a decided 
forerunner of a still greater Students’ Convention—a National Rouser—in 
harmony with the Luther Anniversary in 1917. To this end no effort is being 
spared to obtain representative speakers who will thoroughly rouse the 
delegates to the fact that the Lutheran Church is in the dawn of a new era: 
Co-operative Lutheranism!’ At the 1917 Conference “the quadri-centennial 
note sounded in every session.” But the National Rouser for Lutheran stu- 
dents was never put on! 

Why not? Maybe church authorities were overwhelmed by the intricacies 
incident to the mergers resulting in the present Norwegian Lutheran Church 
and United Lutheran Church. The dawn of the new era was brought about 
tragically by World War I and took the form of the National Lutheran 
Commission and the National Lutheran Council. And students fought in 
that war. It was not until 1922 that students of the church gathered again for 
a great co-operative Christian movement. Then at the call of the Lutheran 
Brotherhood of America, meeting in Toledo, thirty-nine students from all 
parts of the church laid the foundations of what is now the Lutheran Student 
Association of America. 


A TEACHING MINISTRY THROUGH THE ALTAR GUILD 


G.. MARTIN RUOSS 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


HERE is a renewed interest in “churchly” things by laymen today, In 
response to it one pastor sought to find a satisfactory way to interpret 
Lutheran principles and practices to his parish. The following is a brief re- 
port of the methods and materials. 
The pastor selected a group of ten ladies from the parish who were 
known and respected for their faith, loyalty, and Christian unobtrusiveness. 
They grouped themselves into a Guild to study, to serve, to work in their 
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church in the better care of God’s House and its provision for worship. Over 
a period of five years they have met monthly to study and to train for better 
service and fuller appreciation of the Service. 

As a result of these years of study an Altar Guild workbook has been 
mimeographed. There are many Altar Guild manuals, guides, and handbooks, 
but no workbook. It seemed best to this group to have their own worksheets 
for recording the studies and local situations. After five years of such work 
the guild is now preparing a restudy and reissue of its workbook. 

The following is the outline of a five-year study period in Altar Guild 
work. Each separate item generally covered one one-hour period of study and 
discussion. There were a few exceptions as noted. The studies are arranged in 
an order that appeared interesting and most helpful to the members. 


I. The Local Guild 
1. The Worship of the Guild—a study of personal and corporate worship emphasizing 
the use of the Common Service Book. 
2. The Order for the Admission of Altar Guild Members—a simple, brief order of 
praise, promise, and prayer for use in the church. 
3. The History of the Local Guild—date of organization, members, officers, special 
meetings. 
4. Bibliography—a series of references, both popular and scholarly, covering the 
field of interests. 
5. The Glossary—an opportunity for members to create their own word book 
definitions. 
6. The Constitution of the Altar Guild—name, object, purpose, officers, meetings, 
duties, revisions. 
II. The Studies of the Guild 
1. The Sanctuary 
a. The Altar: history (biblical, church), significance, size, materials, rubrics. 
b. The Altar Furnishings: the cross, the candles, the vases, the dossal, reredos. 
c. The Altar Linens: fair linen, corporal, veil, purificators, burse, pall, towels for 
vessels and baptisms, rubrics. 
d. The Sacramental Vessels: chalice, paten, cruet or flagon, ciborium, spoon, 
lavabo, miscellany, rubrics. ; 
e. The Paraments: frontal, superfrontal, pulpit and lectern falls, bookmarkers, 
rubrics, materials. 
f. The Liturgical Colors: history, meaning, rubric. 
g. The Flowers: significance, use, care, provision. 
h. The Altar Books: the missal, illuminated manuscripts, altar service, the missal 
stand. 
i. The Church Floor Coverings: history, kinds, care. 
2. The Vestments 
a. The ,Pastor’s—cassock, surplice, stole, alb, chasuble. 
b. The Choir’s—cassock, cotta, cap. 
c. The Acolyte’s. 
3. The Christian Year 
a. History according to Church Periods. 
b. Rubrics. 
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c. Terms. 
d. Principles. 
e. Symbols. 
f. The Common Service Calendar. 
4. The Common Service 
a. The structure liturgically, devotionally, dogmatically. 
b. As a liturgy. , 
c. Interpretation (a year’s study). 
d. Rubrics. 
5. Church Architecture 
a. Church Principles. 
b. History by Church Periods (a year’s study). 
c. Baptistries. 
6. The Use of the Minor Arts in the Service of the Church 
Decorative metals. 
. Wood. 
Sculpture. ( 
. Mosaics, frescoes. 
Ivories, enamels, jewelry, gold, silver. 
7. Stained Glass 
a. What it is. 
b. History according to periods. 
c. Kinds of windows. 
d. How it is made. 
8. The Church Organ 
a. History. 
b. The use of organs. 
c. Organ construction and types. 
9. The Church Bells 
. History of bells. 
. The story of bell casting. 
. Use of bells. 
. Kinds of bells. 
. Miscellaneous topics of bells. 
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Each particular hour of discussion-lecture was presented by the pastor. 
These studies followed a consistent approach: first, a brief but pointed series 
of statements about the biblical background (where there was any) and the 
history during the Christian times; second, the statement of the general and 
the Lutheran liturgical principles that apply; third, specific and particular de- 
tails pertaining to the item discussed; fourth, illustrations of a wide variety 
from books, magazines, flat and all types of projected pictures, journeys to 
churches, museums, places of interest to see at first hand the best; fifth, a 
local inventory and classification of what was on hand. After the class session 
mimeographed copies of the above were prepared for the members. 

To the pastor this is an enriching time of study and of appreciation of 
those things that affect the public and private worship of his people. There 
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is a fine spirit of co-operation manifested by tradesmen of all kinds in inter- 
preting their work. 

One of the features of the Guild is the annual meeting. To this meeting 
there comes an experienced and authoritative speaker to present an informal 
lecture on some one specific field studied within the past year. To this open 
meeting members from other local Lutheran churches are invited. Thus a 
community-wide interest is shared. 

The local Altar Guild is a definite contribution to an intelligent lay atti- 
tude to public worship in an orderly and decent approach. 


THE HERESY OF THE MODERN STATE 


FRANKLIN P. SMITH 
Sayre, Pennsylvania 


NEW heresy is besetting the world today—the heresy of state despotism. 
During the nineteenth century a new idea of nationality began to take 
shape, the conception of a national self whose interests are more or less 
identified with those of the individual self. As a consequence, there has 
emerged the conception that a group of people living together and bound by 
ties of blood, language, cultural affiliations, and historic tradition are really 
a large and inclusive personality. States have become personalities with all 
the rights and privileges of personalities. 

It is this conception which has caused a new problem to confront the 
church. As long as the state, following the tradition of the eighteenth century, 
looked upon itself as the means of administering justice and maintaining the 
‘social contract,’ the idea of separation of church and state was a more than 
excellent guide in maintaining a proper balance between the natural world 
and the divine world. However, when the state, because of its conception of 
itself as a large inclusive personality, intrudes into the thought and action 
sphere of the church, this idea of separation of church and state becomes 
meaningless, For with this new conception and experience of itself, the state 
immediately becomes a force whose energy is centered upon the goal of con- 
trolling and guiding the destinies of all its subjects. This is exactly what the 
modern state does. It looks upon itself and recognizes itself as a great father 
who bestows his gifts and favors upon his children, who punishes them when 
he thinks they need it, and leads them into the way he wants them to go. As 
a result, people are led to look to the state for all their wants. The state gives 
them work, the state aids them when sick, the state supports them when they 
are old, and, while doing all this, the state educates the children of its sub- 
jects and provides numerous other benefits of a material nature. Thus it is 
that the state, by creating the illusion of progress through the bestowal of 
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material benefits, has caused a new loyalty to grow up in the hearts and minds 
of the people toward itself and is wooing them away from the church and 
the Kingdom for which it stands. By granting material benefits, secularism 
has become the foundation stone for the faith and belief of the people, with 
the consequence that the felt need for the church is rapidly diminishing among 
a large segment of our people. Sunday morning is now the time to fix the 
lawn-mower, or wash the car, or perhaps just take a walk and enjoy the 
natural beauties of the countryside. The church thus faces a strange situa- 
tion. It seeks to deal with a people who call themselves Christians, but whose 
hearts and souls are unregenerated by Christ and who only come to church 
to be married, or have a ‘Christening,’ or occasionally to attend a church 
school pageant. 

The state, by evolving into state despotism, has thus created a new 
problem for the church which the older idea of separation of church and state 
can not and does not solve. In the past the problem of the church has been 
how to bring the experience of salvation into sinful lives. Now, in addition to 
this problem, the church must also prove the seeming dilemma of how to set 
free the souls of the people from the power of the state and yet not destroy 
the state as an instrument of justice for the protection and furtherance of 
society in the world. It is necessary for the church to examine the origins of 
the modern state. By an unmasking of its spiritual goals, the church can once 
again speak with authority and purpose to the world. In a word, the heresy 
of state despotism must be unmasked and exposed by an examination of how 
the state came into existence and by an examination of its inner life. 

Within the framework of humanity there resides a restlessness, a burn- 
ing energy to overcome problems. There is an urgent tendency of the soul 
never to be quiet, never to be content, never to be satisfied. This restlessness is 
actually a faith that man can overcome, that man will overcome, that man 
must overcome all his problems. This faith is an experience of power, and 
nothing can destroy this tendency in man. Thus, whatever man does is always 
directed and guided by faith, and this activity of faith in man is the source 
of man’s creative life. This faith in man causes man to destroy and to create. 
It enables him to make judgments and it gives him the power to fashion the 
world about him. Furthermore, this faith in man, keeping man continually 
dissatisfied and unsatisfied, makes man realize that he is of all creatures lonely 
and incomplete. And because man is lonely and incomplete he ever uses his 
faith to destroy his experience of isolation and incompleteness by creating 
and fashioning the world anew. It is out of man’s inner experience of isola- 
tion and incompleteness that political states are created and developed. It is 
man’s urge to overcome his isolation and incompleteness which unites men 
into what we call states. Each individual has this restless urge to destroy and 
overcome his isolation, and as a group of people continue to live together, work 
together, play together, they are gradually united to a common goal and com- 
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mon ideal through a community of blood, language, religion, literature, and 
historic tradition. A state is the result of this experience; it is the result of a 
natural faith within the soul of each individual which causes each one to over- 
come his deep-rooted sense of incompleteness and isolation. As this faith is 
united to others there develop patriotism, loyalty, and honor for one’s coun- 
try. Once this experience of being united becomes a part of a group of people, 
these people become mighty and no deed is too great, no sacrifice too heroic, 
to make their group of people the greatest group of people on the earth. By 
man’s patriotism and loyalty and honor to his country, man seeks to show to 
all that this state which he has created is moral, is just, is eternal. 

Thus the creation of a political state is the result of a natural faith in 
the soul of man. This is the highest form his natural faith can take because 
a state is the result of many people uniting their natural faith into one ex- 
pression, thereby rising above pure selfishness and seeking through it greater 
completeness. This is the foundation of all states, whether we judge them 
good or bad. 

Now, there is one feature which all states have in common and which 
causes a question about them to arise. In a study of history we see a peculiar 
phenomenon, and that is that there is a cycle of events wherein one state 
rises to a position of dominance, for a long or short period of time, and then 
declines and another takes its place. Being cognizant of this phenomenon, the 
question immediately arises, Why do states decline? Since they are the result 
of faith—that is, grew out of a felt spiritual need in mankind—why does 
not this faith ever and always sustain them? The reason for this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that this natural faith, in a state, is always directed toward 
the people themselves. In other words, this natural faith which man has, when 
it is untouched by the regenerating power of Christ, never goes beyond the 
world of nature but is confined entirely and completely within time and space. 
This fact, that it is untouched by the regenerating power of Christ and there- 
fore confined within time and space, is a sign and seal that this natural faith 
in man has within it the seeds of death and annihilation. Thus states decline 
and die just as the natural man declines and dies. The modern state has only 
the personality of the natural man and therefore, like the natural man, it 
also has within it the seeds of death and annihilation. This natural faith con- 
fines it within time and space and it never rises above being a natural 
phenomenon. Thus, like all things in the natural world, the ever recurring 
cycle of birth and death continually takes place and we see it in world history 
as that cycle of events wherein nations rise and fall. 

This is the destiny of states. This is the end of state despotism, complete 
spiritual and natural death and annihilation in time and space. Like all things 
which seek to save outside the limits of Christianity and its representative, 
the church, this leads to hopeless and complete failure. There is only one 
power in this world that can rise above and does rise above the death and 
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annihilation of time and space, and that power is the church of whom Jesus 
Christ is the founder and living head. The church, being founded by Christ 
and being given His great experience of the resurrection whereby He literally 
overcame death and annihilation in time and space, and being entrusted by 
Him with His revelation of God’s will for all men, is the only power in the 
world which is not a natural phenomenon and therefore is not confined to 
the world of nature and to time and space. 

The task of the church is clear. It must point out that man, both as an 
individual and en-masse, is first and foremost a child of a holy Heavenly 
Father and not a child of a paternalistic political state. The church must also 
cry out loud and vigorously that in Christ alone man has his true destiny 
and redemption, which is an eternal one reaching out beyond the limits of 
time and space and not a destiny that has only material benefits and then 
death. The church must also point out clearly that the duties of the state 
lie solely in the natural world for the administration of justice for all peoples ; 
and that the ties of blood, language, cultural achievements, and historic tradi- 
tion are purely phenomena of the natural world and have no mystic or 
mysterious qualities which make them akin to God, but that these things will 
also pass away in time and space. Finally, the church, holding within itself 
the regenerating power of Christ, must take the natural faith in man and 
direct that faith to God the Father of Christ so that man will experience the 
completeness he so ardently seeks. In the experience of that completeness, the 
church will then be the instrument, the means, whereby all men are united in 
a bond of fellowship and peace to Christ the Saviour. 

Thus only through the church, striking boldly at the very heart of the 
heresy of state despotism, will this heresy be done away, and men will be- 
come free in Christ. No other power in the world can do this, for state 
despotism, being the highest form faith can take in the world, subdues all 
natural things unto itself. But the church, being the only avenue in the world 
through which Christ takes the faith in man and unites it to the faith in God 
and thereby makes man a child of God and dweller in Eternity, and only the 
church can wage this battle and be victorious over this modern heresy and by 
its very victory usher in the new age. 


EARLY LUTHERANISM IN SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pee southern part of the present state of New Jersey was not particularly 
attractive to immigrants from Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. “In Pennsylvania,” Professor Peter Kalm observed in 1748, “the 
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soil consists largely of clay and black loam, and is found to be ccne ee 
In New Jersey, on the other hand, the soil is sandier and quite poor.’ > Even 
the pine and sassafras trees, which he found in large numbers, were stunted 
in growth by the poverty of the soil.t Eric Unander remarked that the land 
“lies uncommonly low . . . and is full of morasses and marshy regions.”? It 
was infested even at this ehity time by swarms of pestilent mosquitoes.* 
Those people who did venture into this unpromising land were gener- 
ally supposed to be of “a pale and sickly appearance’* in consequence of the 
insalubrious climate and atmosphere. The inhabitants were especially subject 
to violent attacks of “what the English call fever and ague.” Such attacks 
usually began with headaches, were followed by bodily tremors, and finally 
resulted in burning fever. It was this malady that “made the people who 
suffer from it uncommonly pale. They look like corpses and lose much of their 
vigor.”® In July, 1774, Fithian wrote in his Journal that “with us in Jersey 
wet weather about this time is generally thought, and I believe almost never 
fails, being a forerunner of agues, fall fever, fluxes [dysentery], and our 
horse distempers.” A month later he added: “News from below that many 
disorders, chiefly the flux, are now raging in the lower counties. . . . Enough 
has it ravaged our poor Cohansians. Enough are we in Cohansey every 
autumn enfeebled and wasted with the ague and fever. Our children all grow 
pale, puny, and lifeless.”® The unhealthy climate was also believed to be 
very injurious to the teeth. Peter Kalm (and later, Nicholas Collin) made 
the curious observation that most of the settlers in the southern part of New 
Jersey lost their teeth prematurely. “The women were especially subject to 
this misfortune. . .. Not infrequently a girl of twenty could be seen who had 
already lost half her teeth.”* No wonder that this was regarded as “a wild 
land where nothing could thrive’’* and that few felt disposed to settle there! 
There were some, however, who did have the hardihood to venture into 
southern New Jersey. They pushed up the various creeks which emptied 
into the Delaware River and established small settlements. The first per- 
manent settlers were Swedes and Finns. With them came a few Dutchmen 
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and Germans. But whether Swedes, Finns, Dutchmen, or Germans, all ab- 
sorbed Swedish culture and employed the Swedish language.® Before the 
end of the seventeenth century English Quakers also began to move into 
southern New Jersey. And in the eighteenth century more Germans came, 
together with some Welshmen, Irishmen, and a larger number from England 
and New England. In this manner the southern part of the state quickly 
developed that cosmopolitan character which it has had ever since. And this 
variety of national groups in its population was accompanied by a great 
diversity in religious profession. Before the end of the eighteenth century 
there were Baptist, Seventh-day Baptist, Presbyterian, Quaker, Moravian, 
Anglican, and Methodist as well as Lutheran houses of worship in southern 
New Jersey.*° 

Although the first permanent settlements were made by Lutherans,* and 
although Lutheran services were held in a Swedish garrison near the present 
site of Salem as early as 1643,?* the Lutheran population quickly became a 
minority group. Swedish and Finnish immigration had ceased before the 
other national groups began to appear, and relatively few Germans found 
their way to this part of the state. Not only were the Swedes, Finns, and 
Germans (who made up the Lutheran population) in the minority, but they 
were also scattered up and down the country. The largest settlement of 
Swedes and Finns was in the vicinity of the present town of Swedesboro; 
in the middle of the eighteenth century there were about 450 of them spread 
over an area thirty miles in length and twelve miles in width. There were 
about thirty families along the shore of Egg Harbor, twenty or thirty more 
along Maurice River,4* and some few on Timber Creek. In addition to these 
Swedes and Finns, there were somewhat over 100 German Lutherans in the 
neighborhood of Friesburg (Cohansey).1* This scattered condition of the 
Lutheran population, together with the unimproved character of the country 
and the poverty of the people, made it difficult to establish and maintain 
churches. 
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Before the eighteenth century, as a matter of fact, there was no Lutheran 
congregation in the southern part of New Jersey. The Swedes and Finns who 
lived there were members either of Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia or of 
Trinity Church in Wilmington.’® As often as they were able, they traveled 
over the difficult roads to the Delaware and crossed the treacherous waters 
of the river in order to attend services on the other side. This arrangement, 
however, did not prove satisfactory. And although the pastors on the other 
side of the river at first looked with disfavor on the plan,” the Jersey Lu- 
therans resolved to have services of their own. By. 1702 a congregation was 
organized in the present town of Swedesboro.’* Within a year a simple log 
church was erected?® to provide a place of worship, and this was followed by 
a schoolhouse for the instruction of children.?° This first Lutheran church was 
situated in that part of New Jersey in which the Lutheran population was 
largest. The example of the Swedesboro Lutherans was not long in being 
followed by other Lutheran settlements. In 1714 a.second congregation was 
organized in the present town of Pennsville (Penn’s Neck), and a church 
building was erected there three years later.** This second congregation drew 
its membership from the large territory included in the townships of Upper 
and Lower Pennsneck, Pilesgrove, and Mannington, in Salem County. Except 
for an interval of a little over two years (1726-1728), the Pennsville church 
was associated with the Swedesboro church in a single parish, known at that 
time as the Racoon-Pennsneck charge. Not long after this a church was 
erected near the mouth of the Maurice River, in the neighborhood of the 
present Mauricetown.”? This congregation, too, was served from Swedesboro 
as a preaching point. Scattered Lutherans on Timber Creek and around Egg 
Harbor were also visited occasionally, although “they lived almost as heathen” 
and were said to be more interested in dancing and drinking than they were 
in sermons.”* 

All these congregations and preaching points were among the Swedish 
and Finnish settlers. In the meantime a fairly considerable number of Ger- 
mans, as well as Swedes and Finns, settled on Cohansey Creek in the neigh- _ 
borhood of the present town of Friesburg. These Lutherans were also served 
from time to time from Swedesboro,™ and in 1739 they built a church for 
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themselves.*® This Friesburg congregation became more and more German 
as it grew in strength. Its members consequently turned to Philadelphia for 
assistance, and Muhlenberg and his associates made Friesburg an occa- 
sional preaching point, serving the few Swedes and Finns together with the 
Germans.”® 

Throughout the eighteenth century, therefore, there were really only 
two Lutheran charges in the southern part of New Jersey: the first was the 
Swedesboro-Pennsville charge from which most of the Swedes and Finns 
were served, and the second was the Friesburg charge through which the 
Germans were served. From these two centers an attempt was made in some 
measure to reach the whole Lutheran population scattered across the southern 
part of the state. 

With the gathering of congregations and the erection of churches, how- 
ever, the troubles of this small handful of Lutherans were only beginning. 
A number of difficulties, which the Lutherans were not entirely able to over- 
come, seriously impaired the growth and hindered the development of these 
congregations. 

One of these difficulties involved the quality of the clergymen who 
ministered to the people. The first pastor in Swedesboro and Pennsville 
(Tollstadius) had been rejected by the Lutheran consistory in Sweden as 
unfit for service in America.?* Nevertheless, he came on his own and in- 
sinuated himself into the favor of the New Jersey Lutherans. He was there 
only a short time when “there arose a most disgraceful report in regard 
to that man, for which also suit was brought against him. But before this 
came to trial, the restless life of Tollstadius was ended in the river Dela- 
ware.”*® This pastor, who brought little edification and less honor to the 
New Jersey Lutherans, was followed by another (Jonas Auren) who had 
become tainted with extravagant Sabbatarian notions, and while he was willing 
to preach to the people on Sunday, he himself observed Saturday as the only 
true Sabbath.*® Later the congregation was served for a time by a man (Olof 
Malander) who fell into debt and became an adherent of the gravely suspect 
Moravian Brethren.*® And he was shortly succeeded by a pastor (Lidenius) 
whose over-indulgence in distilled liquors led him to a debtor’s prison.*! There 
were, of course, a few good and conscientious clergymen among the New 
Jersey Lutherans too—men whose faithful ministrations to the scattered 
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people in some measure counteracted the unhappy example and influence of 
these others. But the appearance of these vagabond and untrustworthy pas- 
tors again and again discouraged the people and alienated them from the 
church, 

Accompanying this was a second difficulty. The people felt that perhaps 
even a Sabbatarian was better than no pastor at all. There were many and long 
periods during which the congregations were vacant. Provost Acrelius re- 
ported that the Swedes and Finns in southern New Jersey were without a 
pastor for a total of twenty-one years during the-first half-century of their 
congregational life.** These unfortunate vacancies were the result of Sweden’s 
ecclesiastical policy toward her American mission. All the pastors were trained 
in Sweden. And it always required long negotiations and considerable time 
before a vacancy caused by death or removal could be filled from the other 
side of the ocean. Moreover, the New Jersey Lutherans suffered more than 
their share because vacancies in Philadelphia and Wilmington, charges which 
were more desirable, were sometimes filled by transferring pastors from 
New Jersey. On one such occasion the people “took the change so hard that 
they would not afterwards write for any minister from Sweden.’ 

What was true of the Swedish congregations was no less true of the 
German. The Germans had no resident pastor at all because they were not 
sufficiently numerous or prosperous to support one.** From 1748 to the end 
of the century, therefore, they had to be satisfied with the services of lay- 
readers and only occasional visits of pastors from Philadelphia. Neglected 
though they were, these German Lutherans remained very faithful. They 
received the Philadelphia pastors warmly when they made their semi-annual 
visit to Friesburg. The arrival of the German pastor was always something 
of an occasion, an occasion which required more than one sermon. Pastor 
Helmuth recorded in his diary in 1784 that, after he had preached a sermon, 
“T went to the church door in order to catch a breath of fresh air. Returning, 
I announced a hymn and then preached another sermon to my attentive and 
eager hearers.”** The Rev. Mr. Handschuh has left a full report of a similar 
visit which he made in 1760. “A large concourse of people gathered,” he 
wrote, “some of whom came from a distance of thirty-six miles and more. 
By nine o’clock in the morning all were already assembled, and those who 
wished to receive the Lord’s Supper had announced their intention. I exhorted 
them to repent and confess, preached, baptized twelve children of varying ages 
who cried among themselves like lambs during the act of baptism, and ad- 
ministered the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to about 120 persons. 


32 Acrelius, op. cit., 363. 

33 Ibid., 329. 

34 Hallesche Nachrichten, 1, 77, 694; II, 203, etc. 
35 Ibid., II, 758, 
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Since everything took place with unexpected quietness and order, my chief 
work was over by three o’clock. After the noonday meal, I went one and one- 
half miles to visit a poor sick man, at whose request I spoke a word or two 
of exhortation and administered the Lord’s Supper. . . . Thursday [the next 
day], while on our return journey, we were stopped some ten or twelve miles 
outside of Cohansey and asked to visit a house on the roadside and to baptize 
several children there. Within an hour so many had gathered that there 
was a fair-sized congregation. Not only were seven children brought for 
baptism, but nineteen or twenty persons eagerly desired the Lord’s Supper, 
offering the excuse that Cohansey was too far for them, especially since they 
were too old for such a journey. So I could not but make up my mind to 
preach, to baptize the seven children, and to administer the Holy Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper to those who had made confession. . . . Toward ten 
o’clock in the evening we reached Philadelphia, safe and gratified. . . .’”’%¢ 
That the German, as well as the Swedish, congregational life was suffering 
from want of the regular ministration of resident pastors is reflected in the 
fact that Handschuh found that the Friesburg church “was in such condition 
that one could no longer sit in it and remain dry when it was snowing or 
raining.’’’? 

The long vacancies in the New Jersey congregations introduced a third 
difficulty. The neglected people naturally became receptive to the ministrations 
of Moravian missionaries. The story of Muhlenberg’s conflict with Count 
Nicholas von Zinzendorf in Philadelphia is a familiar one; the conflict be- 
tween the Lutherans and the followers of Zinzendorf in New Jersey, which 
is a sequel to the other conflict, is generally less familiar. During a long 
vacancy in the Swedesboro-Pennsville parish (1743), Paul Daniel Bryzelius, 
a Swede ordained to the Moravian ministry by Bishop Nitschmann, was sent 
to gather the shepherdless Lutherans into Moravian congregations. Many 
Swedes, Finns, and Germans, besides a few Dutch and English inhabitants, 
were corralled by Bryzelius. In some places he conducted services in private 
homes. In other places new meeting-houses were erected. In Swedesboro it- 
self, Bryzelius, claiming to be a Lutheran clergyman, offered his services 
to the Lutheran congregation in 1744. The people, however, were undecided 
as to what they ought to do. When he arrived at the church “the people 
assembled in great numbers—one party to put him in, another party to keep 
him out, and a third party to see the fun. But the advantage was on the side 
of those who were opposed to him, for they had the church-keys in their 
hands. The others, therefore, took the liberty of breaking open a window, 
creeping in, and so opening the door. When the door was opened, there was 


36 Ibid., II, 278-79. 
37 Ibid., II, 278, 
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fighting to get in, noise, and terrible confusion, so that they went away 
without any service at all, but with great scandal.”** 

Bryzelius himself was discredited and withdrew. But his place was taken 
by other aggressive Moravian missionaries. Abraham Reineke began holding 
services in the homes of the Swedesboro parishioners. But he, too, soon lost 
his influence, partly, we are told, “because he appeared to them to be singular 
and fanatical, at one time keeping them at a funeral in a private home so 
long with prayers and preaching that if the people had not stopped him, 
they would not have had daylight to get to the graveyard.”*® Outside of 
Swedesboro the Moravians had more success. Pennsville “became mostly a 
Moravian nest,” and the Maurice River settlement fell almost entirely into 
the hands of the Moravians.*® In 1750 the Rev. Mr. Unander reported to 
Sweden that the Moravians “have three churches, or meeting-houses, in that 
section in which the Swedes live, and they have a resident preacher in each. 
In Pennsneck [Pennsville], especially, they have deceived many poor souls.’’** 
To counteract these Moravian influences, books were sent over from Sweden. 
In 1749 fifteen copies of E. S. Cyprian’s Reasonable Warning against the 
Error that All Religions are Equally Good, with a special introduction on 
the Moravians, were sent, and in 1750 thirty copies of John Walch’s Thoughts 
upon the Sect of Herrnhutters.** But the people needed a regular supply of 
faithful pastors far more than they needed books; for few of them could read 
the books which were sent. 

This brings us to a fourth major difficulty which the Lutherans in 
southern New Jersey encountered. And this was the introduction of the 
vexing language problem. In 1693, a decade before the first New Jersey 
congregation was organized, Rudman reported that Swedish was still spoken 
as purely on the Delaware as in Sweden.** Within two generations, however, 
this situation had altered considerably. For in 1759 Provost Wrangel reported 
to Sweden that not one-fourth of the descendants of the old immigrants could 
understand Swedish and that “a minister who will satisfy his conscience can- 
not possibly refuse to preach in English.”** The older people were the only 
ones who still spoke and understood Swedish. According to Acrelius, “the 
Swedes formerly dwelt more closely together, used their language more 
among themselves and daily at home in their houses; whence it happens that 
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the old among our people do not speak English well, can hardly read an 
English book or clearly understand English preaching. . . . Some of the 
young people have learned both languages. . . . [But] many others have 
through marriage mingled with the English, when neither father nor mother 
spoke anything in the house but what all could understand; or the parents 
thought it a shame that the child could not speak the common language when 
they came among strangers, and therefore so accustomed them to the English 
that they would not afterwards express themselves willingly in Swedish; or 
when the child was put out to be brought up by strangers, or to learn a trade, 
the Swedish was easily forgotten, although they had learned that first. From 
this comes such a confusion in languages as can scarcely be described... . 
One will have his child baptized in English, another in Swedish, at one and 
the same hour in church. Some refuse to stand as sponsors if the child is not 
baptized in Swedish, and yet it may be that the other sponsors do not under- 
stand it. One woman, who is to be churched, will have Swedish, the other 
English, and this at the same time. When funeral sermons are preached, 
English people of every form of faith come together, and then it often hap- 
pens that the one desires preaching in English, the other in Swedish, and that 
just as the minister is going into the church.’’*® 

The process of anglicization is easily observed in the altered spelling 
of old Swedish and Finnish names in the church records.** In Swedesboro, 
where there were no English schools,** and where the children were still 
being instructed in a Swedish parochial school, the transition to English was 
slower than elsewhere.** In Pennsville, where there was no parochial school, 
the demand for services in English was heard at least as early as 1742.4° There 
in Pennsville, and on the Maurice River as well, this demand was acceded 
to by those pastors who were able to preach in English. By 1765 the records 
of the Swedesboro church began to be written in English instead of Swedish, 
reflecting the fact that there, too, the people had become English-speaking.*° 
Swedish clergymen, trained in Sweden, and able to speak English only im- 
perfectly if at all, were no longer desirable or effective. The old Swedish con- 
gregations petitioned for the privilege of choosing native pastors. This right 
was granted by Sweden and announced in an official communication in 1789: 
“. .. As His Majesty also finds the reasons sufficient for what the congrega- 
tions would prefer hereafter, to choose themselves teachers from the natives 
of their country rather than have them sent to them from Sweden, His 
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Majesty has ordered and directed me to give the proposition of the congrega- 
tions his royal approbation and assent.”®? A year before this, in 1788, John 
Wade, an Episcopal clergyman trained in part by Muhlenberg, succeeded 
Nicholas Collin, the last of the Swedish pastors in New Jersey. Thus the way 
was prepared for the rapid absorption of the original Lutheranism of south- 
ern New Jersey into the Episcopal Church. These congregations were lost 
to the Lutheran Church because there were no native Lutheran pastors at 
that time who could minister to these English-speaking descendants of the 
old Swedes and Finns. ; 

In the meantime the German congregation in Friesburg was still German- 
speaking. The German immigrants who originally organized this congrega- 
tion had come to New Jersey almost a century later than the Swedes and 
Finns. Consequently they had not yet progressed so far toward anglicization. 
They were still satisfied with the ministrations of the German pastors from 
Philadelphia. But the Germans by no means escaped the same process through 
which the Swedes and Finns passed. By 1832 English supplanted German 
in their church records.®? By this time, however, Friesburg not only had a 
regular resident pastor, but that pastor was also able to preach with satis- 
faction in the English language. For most of the Lutheran churches on the 
Atlantic seaboard had by this time become quite English and the majority 
of ministers had long since begun their training in the English language. It 
was this fortuitous circumstance which preserved the Friesburg church for 
the Lutheran Church of today: the language transition came at a time when 
the Lutheran Church in America was better prepared to meet it. 

The Friesburg church is today the only Lutheran church in the southern 
part of New Jersey which can trace its origin back to the time before the 
Revolution. There is only one other Lutheran church on this territory which 
can trace its origin back to the period before the Civil War, and that is St. 
James’ Church in Folsom (1848). Apart from these two congregations, the 
Lutheran Church as we know it in southern New Jersey today is very young. 
It is a product on the one hand of the later German immigrations of the 
nineteenth century, and a product, on the other hand, of intensive and ag- 
gressive home mission work among the unchurched, especially since the 


year 1900. 
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The Cross and the Eternal Order. By Henry W. Clarke. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 319 pages. $2.50. 


Here one meets a most stimulating and suggestive discussion of the person and work 
of Christ. The profundity of the view is breath-taking. The mastery of expression is 
enviable. There is not a trace of triteness in word or conception. The reader finds 
Christian theology’s central question handled with vibrantly vital thought, such that 
wings are given to his own reflections. 

The view presented is in refreshing contrast with a long-familiar flood of “humanist” 
discussions of Jesus Christ. The author holds what Charles Reynolds Brown called a 
“high” conception of Christ. He is more than “the supreme revelation of God” (p. 71); 
more than “the full exemplification of what man was meant to be and of what he may 
become” (p. 73). He is Himself “true Deity” (p. 69) ; “very God of very God” (p. 75). 
He is “God the Son” (p. 307). “The Christian doctrine of the Trinity” is accepted 
(p. 173). 

This Christology is of course not unique. Uniqueness is found, rather, in Dr. Clarke’s 
interpretation of the nature of sin and the meaning of salvation. Christ’s work was indeed 
to effect reconciliation. But the familiar theories of the atonement are here rejected: 
“that Christ’s first purpose in saving man is to shield him from God” (p. 123); that 
“Christ by His death, and by His death alone, made satisfaction to God” (p. 86); that 
“the death of Christ was a ransom paid to the devil” (p. 96); that “the death of Christ 
is a satisfaction to the demands of divine justice’ (p. 96); etc. Neither “the forensic 
theories” (p. 103) nor “the ‘moral’ theories” (p. 107) are adequate. 

The work of Christ is rightly understood, rather, in terms of His creative activity. 
“One cannot enter into the full greatness of the ‘Christus Redemptor’ idea unless the 
‘Christus Creator’ idea has first been seized” (p. 178). The author finds in Paul a 
“triple constellation” (p. 172) of ideas: Christus Creator, Christus Immanens, and 
Christus Redemptor. Christianity is perverted if any of the three be slighted. But it is 
precisely the tragedy of historic Christology that the first has fallen into the background. 
The Christian thought of the East was preoccupied with the immanence of Christ. Latin 
thought placed disproportionate emphasis on Christ as Redeemer. And modern liberal 
theology again stressed Christ’s immanence. 

It was the eternal purpose of God that the world-process which He “projected out 
of Himself” (p. 23) should run its intended course in unity with God, and through the 
all-filling divine immanence “return upon its starting point in God Himself” (p. 25). 
But man’s sin brought about a “frustration of that original intention” (p. 18). The 
restoration of the world-process to its course is possible not by “reform or repair, but 
creation” (p. 58). “In and through His Son God creates, actually creates ...a new 
manhood” (p. 58). “Christ came to create and maintain a new personality, first in each 
individual man, and then . . . in the entire family of mankind” (p. 58). Into His new 
creation Christ enters in a new immanence; and the restored world-process resumes its 
purposed circle towards the final return to God. 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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This review must not imply that the author deals lightly with the death of Christ, 
As if sensing that the affirmation that it was not Christ’s death, but a new creative act, 
that was necessary for redemption of the world-process might appear guilty of this, he 
affirms that it was only through death that the local Christ could become universal; and 
only by yielding to death that He could “prove Himself to be conqueror of death” (p. 
80). Indeed, death was a more tragic reality for Him than for any other. “Being what 
He was, He could only die by the passing from Him of the creative life of God” (p. 117). 
“The very creative life of God within Him must be given up” (p. 121). He “let His very 
Godhead go” (p. 122). Only in the Resurrection was that power restored to Him! It 
was “God raising Christ from the dead, not Christ raising Himself” (p. 135). He “was 
once again declared to be the Son of God with power” (p. 135). In that restored power 
He effects His new creative work, which is redemption. “Inthe Resurrection the divinely 
creative Christ is given back to all the world and to every age” (p. 135). “It is the 
Cross from which the final stage of the world-process, as Christian thinking views it, 
takes its start; and in the eternal order the Cross finds its place forever secured” (p. 299). 

The reviewer leaves to the reader the evaluation of the interpretation here pre- 
sented. But he would voice certain laments. One who is familiar with Neo-Platonism 
feels repeatedly that it lies close to the root of the view espoused. The world-process is 
to return “upon the Source whence it emerged” (p. 23). God shall be “not only God over 
all, but God all in all” (p. 23). The world-process is to move “forward by a path bend- 
ing round and up to make the circle complete” (p. 25). God launched “a veritable move- 
ment of personality that should at length carry it out of itself into God” (p. 28). There 
is an “evolution which calls for personality to be . . . something different in toto from 
what it has been” (p. 37). There is the “veritable transmission of something through a 
chain of personalities which runs down from God through Christ to His disciples” (p. 65). 
Such verbiage seems unfortunate and confusing in view of the author’s specific disavowal 
of Neo-Platonism, particularly because it could not recognize creation but regarded the 
“world as emanating from God in a sense which excluded God’s creative activity” (152). 
And he criticizes the Neo-Platonic types of mysticism because their effect is the “de- 
preciating of personality’s value, . . . finally extinguishing it in proportion to their 
success” (p. 224). And though he has himself said that personality is finally to move “out 
of itself,” yet he denies “annihilation of human selfhood” (p. 26); personality will con- 
tinue to be “conscious of itself still” (p. 26). 

The work would be less open to misunderstanding if the author’s vocabulary did not 
so often suggest that personality is a kind of quantum which can be manipulated or dis- 
posed as a thing: that a personality can “transfer itself to or embrace the personality 
of” another (p. 61); that “Christ asserted the presence of something which waited to 
emerge, as an emanation from the very depths of His being . . . to change the human 
soul” (p. 63) ; that Christ is the agent in “instilling divineness” into humanity (p. 142) ; 
that He is “One who within man actually substitutes Himself for man” (p. 124). His 
striking and repeated affirmation of Christ’s “immanence” in man suffers from tiie same 
defect, He must use the word for two different things! “True, that primary immanence 
whereof Paul speaks when he affirms that in Christ ‘all things consist’ can not have come 
to an end. ... And yet a ‘break’ in Christ’s immanence there has been. Christ immanent 
stilt Christ" immanent no longer—can the paradox be resolved?” (183). 

The remedy would be to use about the relation of Christ with human personality 
only terms that are true to the facts of personality. Salvation is not a sub-personal 
alchemy, but a reconciliation, a restoration of fellowship, a koinonia, to use one of the 
richest terms of the New Testament. 

These seem to us to be real difficulties. Yet they seem to be difficulties of expression 
rather than of fundamental intention. The reviewer would repeat the word of Dr. C. H. 
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Dodd, in a foreword to the book. “I venture to commend the book.as one in which 
I have found both stimulus to thought and fresh illumination upon its great theme, and, 
what is more, the touch of a wise and deeply devout spirit.” 

C. C. Rasmussen 


The New Leviathan. By Paul Hutchinson. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1946, 
233 pages. $2. 


This book is the result of four series of lectures by the managing editor of the 
Christian Century, all delivered in 1945 and dealing with the central problem of the 
relation of the church to the totalitarian state—the modern Leviathan. 

The author’s judgment as to the need of another book on the relations of church 
and state is the sad truth: “And the need for such a book as this on this often-explored 
subject lies ... in the fact that so few Christian churchmen in the democratic countries 
are awake to the desperate nature of the impending struggle or how soon, if the church 
does its duty by harassed man, it may break in full fury.” 

So this is an urgent book on a desperately urgent threat. It seems clear that unless 
there is some global union of mankind, religiously inspired, the atomic bomb must 
descend in a few short years. It is equally apparent that the only hope for a world state 
is an ecumenical, prophetic church. Thus “ ‘Unite or die’ applies to the churches as much 
as to the nations.” 

Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan—the state to which all its members have surrendered 
everything for security and alleged peace, “that mortal God,” as Hobbes called it, “to 
which we owe our peace and defense’—is the overwhelming fascination of confused, 
religiously illiterate, and leaderless modern man who much prefers security to freedom. 
Leviathan is born not so much at the instigation of evil men as it is out of the union 
of fear and secularism. 

Of course, the church cannot compromise with Leviathan’s inevitable claim to moral 
authority. The church cannot remain free for her mission in the grip of Leviathan. 

It is not a false alarm that Dr. Hutchinson rings. The war did not end the rise of 
totalitarianism, The flames are rising even in the democracies. The facts he presents 
are facts, and terrible to behold. The foundations of the Judeo-Christian tradition of 
political and spiritual freedom are being eaten away. Leviathan is denying that all men 
are equal before God and sets herself up as moral arbiter. 

What, according to Dr. Hutchinson, can the church do to restrain Leviathan? He ts 
most cautious and charmingly personal (unusual in a book of such thorough scholarship) 
in suggesting how it may be done. He is aware that many things the church or individual 
Christians might do may, though performed in good faith, feed rather than frustrate 
Leviathan. He is absolutely sure that the church must demand by moral influence, per- 
suasion, righteous living, and prophetic preaching that “social and political institutions 
must be brought into conformity with the moral order.” But the church must not become 
just another pressure group in the current political sense—moral pressure, not political 
contrivance. The church must “maintain tension with the state” in (1) that “state power 
shall not be used for unworthy ends” and (2) that “state power shall not threaten the 
position or program of the church.” The church needs to “recapture its prophetic fire 
and its prophetic significance.” 

The reviewer has not in years been so stimulated and enlightened as to the inner 
significance of contemporary events as they touch upon church and state. With evidences 
of totalitarianism a dime a dozen and in ever increasing conflagration, this book makes 
sound, exciting, and compelling reading. It is a book that will be important for a long 
time to come in every battle that the church must fight in the Atomic Age. 

Epwarp S. Frey 


/ 
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‘Religion in the Struggle for Power. A Study in the Sociology of Religion. By J. Milton 
Yinger. Durham: Duke University Press, 1946. 275 pages. $3. 


Dr. Yinger attempts to analyze the place which religion occupies, among other 
factors, in shaping society. To accomplish this he begins by setting up three concepts. 
The-first of these is what he calls “the dilemma of the churches.” In competing with 
other interests and loyalties, religious groups either adhere uncompromisingly to their 


“ideals and thus limit their influence or else they accommodate themselves to the world 


and retain influence at the expense of their ideals. The second concept is that religious 
groups fall into two general categories, determined by their response to the afore- 
mentioned dilemma. Those groups which refuse to compromise their ideals are the sects, 
and those which are willing to do so for the sake of “power” (which, in the process, 
largely ceases to be religious) are the churches. The third concept is that the distinction 
between church and sect is socially conditioned. Roughly, the poor and socially dis- 
inherited are sectarians while the middle and upper strata of society are churchmen. 
These three concepts are then applied to the Reformation, the rise of capitalism, the 
ethics of contemporary churches, and the problem of war. 

In the case of capitalism, Max Weber’s theory of the relation of capitalism to 
Calvinism is reviewed and amplified. The conclusion which Dr. Yinger reaches is that 
Calvinism did not give an impulse to capitalism so much as that Calvinism accommodated 
itself to it. Accordingly Calvinism represented the typical churchly rather than sectarian 
reaction. In the case of war, Dr. Yinger regards pacifism as a sectarian response and 
support of the state as a churchly response. Incidentally, he sees hope for the future of 
religion’s influence in society because American Protestantism is somewhere between the 
extremes of criticism and accommodation. 

It would be obvious, apart from the book’s documentation, that the author has 
leaned heavily (especially in the first half of his work) on Ernst Troeltsch and his 
followers. As a consequence he rests his case too much on doctrinaire or fanciful inter- 
pretations which have not stood up well under the scrutiny of a more sober histori- 
ography. Surprising is his failure to utilize Albert Hyma’s Christianity, Capitalism and 
Communism (1937), R. Ehrenberg’s Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance 
(1929), H. E. Sée’s Dans quelle Mésure Puritans et Juifs, ont-ils contribué au Progrés 
du Capitalisme Moderne? (1927), and the large periodical literature in historical journals. 
He might also have avoided some of his extreme oversimplifications if he had examined 
Karl Holl’s Gesammelte Aufsitze, Werner Elert’s “Wirtschaftsdynamik” in his Morpho- 
logie des Luthertums, and other similar works. That “most of the significant principles 
that have come to be considered crucial to the later Reformation” were originated by 
Wyclif and Huss (pp. 55 f.) is hardly tenable, no matter how popular. That “the 
Decalogue, not the Sermon on the Mount, took a central position in the Lutheran ethic” 
(62) has been asserted before but remains curious. That in his later years Luther “re- 
established most of the medieval ideas of church and religion” (63), that “Lutheranism 
made no direct attempt to mold society according to Christian ideals” (67), that Luther’s 
idea of vocation was traditionalistic (82 f., 108 f.), and that he “limited the sex life to 
procreation” (238) are all familiar characterizations but not on that account true. 

In spite of such limitations, this book ought to be read by all complacent Christians. 
The concept of “the dilemma of the churches” which runs through the whole study 
ought to be pondered thoughtfully, for it is all too true that the churches often ac- 
commodate themselves to the world—sometimes for power and sometimes out of sheer 
fear. The dilemma is real, and it is not less real because the churches are not always 
aware of it. Dr. Yinger has rendered a service in calling renewed attention to this. This 
is especially true with regard to the two chapters on “The Economic Ethics of Con- 
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temporary Churches” and “The Churches and War”—although, as the author is aware, \ 
they do not pretend to rest upon “all the relevant data.” “It may be,” he writes (174), ° 
“that idealism runs high in times of crisis precisely to justify and rationalize the brutalities 
of that crisis. Men have to make deferent gestures to their own humanitarianism, Much 
of the idealism of a crisis may be a confessional that does not change the objective situa- 
tion, but relieves the sense of guilt. One ought not, therefore, to rely too heavily on the 
pronouncements of churchmen during the war. This is not a question of sincerity buv 
one of power.” If this is true, what remains of Christianity? 


T. G. Taprert 


The ‘De Incarnatione’ of Athanasius, Part I: The Long Recension Manuscripts. By 
George J. Ryan. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. 125 pages. $4. 


The volume under review is published as No. XIV in Studies and Documents, 
edited by Kirsopp Lake and Sylva Lake. As a matter of fact, the text of De Incarnatione 
has been handed down in two recensions, a longer and shorter one. This first part of 
the study contains “collations of the Long Recension manuscripts and an Introduction 
which is primarily concerned with a definition of their stemma.” According to the 
author, all manuscripts of the Long Recension are descended from two archetypes of 
which the second group forms two distinct sub-groups. Having dispensed with intro- 
ductory matters (pp. 1-32), the author presents, in the second part, a critical discussion 
of the manuscripts under investigation. Added to the main part of the volume is an 
Appendix containing (1) “the earliest known quotations from the Long Recension text 
of the De Incarnatione” in George Hamartolus and (2) a collation of the manuscripts 
with the text of Archibald Robertson (London: 1893). This text, to be produced in Part 
II, will deal with the manuscripts of the Short Recension and will be published shortly, as 
stated (p. 4). 

The treatment of the subject shows excellent scholarship and the volume un- 
doubtedly marks an important step in establishing a reliable text of Athanasius. 

Orro W. HeEtcKx 


Church, Continuity, and Unity. By H. Burn-Murdoch. Cambridge: University Press. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 190 pages. $3.50. 


Accepting tentatively the thesis that church unity must mean neither uniformity nor 
organizational oneness, but a preservation and sharing of the rich insights of all the 
ecclesiastical traditions, the author asks: “What is the visible, practical oneness needed ? 
What is the true nature of the Church?” He then declares his intention to seek the 
answer through a re-examination of the New Testament teaching concerning the ecclesia. 
He begins well with the conviction that the New Testament “church is sacramental, i.e. 
has both an outward, visible, identifiable materiality and an inward spiritual reality.” He 
‘accepts the axiom that “God is not tied to His sacraments but we are. . .. His grace 
overflows all limits of the sacraments and the sacramental church. ... Yet this does 
not make them unnecessary to us.” 

He wants to establish the thesis that “the oneness of the church must be a humanly 
perceptible oneness, not only in the times past but also in its continuous and unbroken 
life in the world.” In the opening chapters of the book he seeks to show that the New 
Testament supports his idea of the church. In the second section he tries to demonstrate 
the organic continuity of the church through its ministry up until the end of the second 
century. In the final three chapters he contends that the recognition of that succession 
and universal Christian submission to it, even to the point of re-ordination, are necessary 
to church unity today. 


*- 
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In other words, stripped of its special pleading and graciousness of approach, this 
is a bald assertion and defense of the idea that the organic apostolic continuity of the 
ministry claimed by the Anglican Church is essential not only for modern church unity 
but for thé very idea of the Church itself. “The denominations” receive God’s grace, but 
by defidition they cannot be the church in any proper sense. The “validity,” i.e. not the 
efficaciousness but the sure authenticity of church and sacrament, is determined by 
pfostolic continuity of ministry—rather than, as we Lutherans believe, by the fact that 

/ they are “rightly administered,” ie. in such a way that the gospel is clearly offered to 
“men so that men repent and believe and become one in Christ. 

The author’s thesis breaks down: first, because of its utterly naive and uncritical 
use of the Scriptures; second, because of the admitted tentativeness of the historical 
succession of apostles and bishops; third, because of his own honest admission that the 
real continuity of the church is in the continuous church-rather than in the continuous 
ordained ministry; but most of all, because of the undeniable fact that there is no evi- 
dence at all for the belief that the grace of the Holy Spirit flows in full force through 
the “apostolic continuous church” but only overflows into “the denominations.” 

There are many thoughtful insights in this volume, most of which point to quite 
different conclusions than the author draws. The book might have become a pointer to 
modern church unity. In its present form, however, it is only another thinly-veiled 
apology for the priestly order of the apostolic succession, as essential to the church 
and church unity, Its main thesis does not speak to our condition. 

WrtiamM C. BERKEMEYER 


od 


Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling. By Russell Dicks. New York: Macmillan, 
1945. 227 pages. $2. 


The author is well known for his Art of Ministering to the Sick. In this new book 
he has applied himself to describe the whole pastoral task and for this purpose has 
collected material over a period of ten years, There is much valuable material to be 
found in the book. ' 

The book, however, seems to bear the marks of hasty preparation. A critical reading 
of the manuscript would have improved it considerably. Very frequently the examples of 
personal counseling cited are not convincing or satisfying. Some of his statements seem 
to reveal a hasty judgment, and generalizations are drawn without sufficient evidence. 
Many of these would “pass” in an address, but are of doubtful value in a book. Because 
of them, the value and help of the book are far less than one would expect from Mr. 
Dicks, 

Having said all this on the negative side, it can truly be said that “the average 
pastor,” for whom the book was written, can derive a great deal of stimulation in facing 
a very difficult part of his task as a minister. 

Ernest J. Hou 


From Scenes Like These. By Ethel Wallace. Philadelphia: Hathaway. and Brothers, 
1945. 223 pages. $2. 


A note on the jacket of this book stresses the point that “none of the characters or 
events of this book are fictitious.” The story itself has to do with incidents in a con- 
servative Philadelphia Presbyterian home during the last one or two decades of the 
nineteenth century and in bringing the account up to the present increased attention is 
given to the experiences of cousins and nephews. This book is probably of great interest 
to members of the author’s family. 

WILLIAM VAN Horn Davies 
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Learmng and Living, A Catechism Workbook. By H. J. Boettcher. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1946. 141 pages. $.80. 

Instructor's Manual for Luther’s Small Catechism. By H. J. Boettcher. 1946. 352 pages. 
$2.25. 


Every Lutheran pastor, whatever his synod, will want a copy of these publications if 
he wishes to have up-to-date catechetical literature in his library. They are works of 
major importance in the catechetical field. 

The Workbook is designed to be used with the Synodical Catechism, i.e. the revised 
edition of the Missouri Synod catechism issued in 1943. (See the review in The Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly, Vol. 17, page 111.) Accompanying the Workbook is a separate 
four-page “Foreword” and “Preface to the Instructor,” together with a suggested ar- 
rangement of the catechetical topics to conform to the church year. The Workbook is of 
ample size; the pages are 814 x 11 inches. The cover is heavy paper, on which is an 
attractive picture of a children’s choir. In the book the spaces in which the pupils are 
to write are ample (a feature neglected in some workbooks). 

The Workbook is intended to provide “supplementary learning activities in con- 
nection with the unit of instruction for the week.” It is constructed for the sixth grade. 
The answers to be written in the blank spaces by the pupil are found in the Bible, the 
catechism, the hymnal, the liturgy, the library, the dictionary, pupil and teacher ex- 
periences—in that order. The questions based on the Scriptures usually require an 
answer in the pupil’s own words rather than mere copying. There is indicated con- 
siderable memorizing of Bible verses, catechism answers, and hymns. A vocabulary list 
is given the pupil to consult a dictionary. Each unit has a selfscoring device, a prayer, 
and space for notes, prayers, clippings, etc. Occasionally a true-false, matching, or other 
technique is used. There is enough variety to avoid monotony. In many instances there 
are suggested activities to be performed in connection with the respective lesson units. 
Each unit is introduced by a well-chosen picture. 

The Workbook apparently is intended to be used in Christian day schools. It con- 
tains more material than a weekly catechetical class can use easily. It provides for a 
larger amount of memorizing than many U.L.C.A. pastors can secure. Usually the 
material selected for memorization is meaningful to the pupil, but some items are 
questionable, e.g., on page 11, the word “firmament” in Ps. 19:1. In general the learning 
processes elicited in the pupil by the various items are varied, yet integrated, The units 
are centered about subject matter, yet related to experience, as indicated by the title, 
Learning and Living. They are phrased with an eye to attitudes to be aroused as well 
as to information to be gained. They show not only an acquaintance with educational 
psychology, but also with spiritual culture and religious faith. 

The Instructor's Manual is much more than a mere guide for the Ww orkbook, The 
connection between them is not apparent. In fact, a cursory examination reveals no 
instance in which the Workbook is mentioned. Both, however, organize the material 
of the Catechism in thirty-three units. Both supplement the Catechism. 

For each unit the Manual provides material in great abundance. A weekly class 
could use only a small fraction of it. A teacher in a Christian day school would have 
enough for a whole week. The material is of varying degrees of difficulty and is indi- 
cated for use in grades one to eight. Under “Audio-Visual-Tactual Aids” are listed many 
objects, pictures, films, slides, phonograph recordings, and poster suggestions. The size 
of the list for each unit is impressive. With such resources no catechetical period need 
be dull. 

The author acknowledges the influence of educational theory based on Gestalt 
psychology. He shows evidence also of acquaintance with the religious education move- 
ment. The twenty-two pages of the preface constitute a condensed statement of cate- 
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chetical theory. The organization of the catechetical course is discussed, aims are indi- 
cated, materials and methods are described, and the catechism is related to other sub- 
jects taught in the Christian day school. 

At first sight the Manual may seem to be forbidding because of the copiousness of 
its suggestions. But any catechist who takes the pains to study it, and selects from it 
the suggestions suited to his parish, will find it a valuable, stimulating aid in his work. 
(There are some unfortunate proof-reader’s errors, e.g. when the author’s middle initial 
is printed “C” instead of “J” on the title page; and when Dr. C. W. Baker’s name is 
printed “Boker” on page 8.) 

The Catechism used by the Missouri Synod shows little evidence of modern methods, 
but the Workbook and the Manual breathe the spirit of contemporary educational 
methods. In these three publications the Concordia Publishing House has a set of 
catechetical books of first rate importance. 

Wrttarp D. ALLBECK 


Justice and the Social Order. By Emil Brunner. Translated by Mary Hottinger. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1945. 304 pages. $3. 


In this book the eminent Swiss theologian, whose voice always deserves to be heard, 
writing under the exigencies of the moment in which the very foundations of society are 
at stake, is attempting to fill a definite need in establishing “a doctrine of justice on 
Protestant principles” (p. 1). In the first part, “the principles’ on which the church 
may and must speak are laid down. The definition that “justice is rendering to each 
man his due” is accepted and then this is further defined by showing that justice is 
done only in the recognition of both equality and inequality. To render to each man 
his due means to take into account the fundamental equality of all men as persons while 
at the same time recognizing their inequality due to all the various circumstances of 
age, sex, vocation, time, place, etc. With this as the fundamental thesis, the most careful 
analysis of all related terms and concepts is made. 

Though others better qualified to judge might disagree, it is the opinion of this 
reviewer that the principles enunciated are thoroughly Scriptural and that they are 
quite in line with Luther’s position, thus meeting the present-day scurrilous and ignorant 
attacks upon Luther as responsible for the monstrosities of totalitarianism and secular- 
ism. Naturalistic and idealistic theories of the state are both refuted. The sphere of the 
state in the administration of justice is clearly distinguished from that of the church 
in which not justice but love is to reign. The “righteousness” of God in the Biblical sense 
as the free bestowal of grace counter to all deserts is clearly distinguished from the 
justice that renders to each man his due and which it is the business of the state to 
administer. It is made clear that the discernment of justice and the establishment of a 
just order is possible up to a point through a proper appreciation of God’s order of 
creation, though only revelation will put that order in its proper light. Every apprecia- 
tion of the order of creation apart from the light thrown on it by revelation is seen 
to be distorted by sin (Rom. 1: 18 ff.). This makes clear the urgency of the church’s 
speaking from the standpoint of revelation in order to clarify the principles of justice 
by which the state is to be governed and at the same time to set the limits to its claims 
and functionings so as to curb the excesses both of totalitarianism and individualism. 
Thereby all easy utopian dreams of a perfect state are shattered and all fixations 
of a relative human attainment into an absolute prevented, so as to put every state 
constantly under judgment and constantly on the stretch in the pursuit of the ideal. 

In Part II, then, Dr. Brunner, in full knowledge of the fact that it would 
be well if theology could leave this part of the work to those trained as scientific jurists, 
sociologists, and economists, nevertheless, in view of the unsatisfactoriness of the present 
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situation in which the church has been content with “amateurish improvisations” (p. 133) 
and the scientists in their straining for objectivity have neglected Christian principles 
without being able to free themselves from a philosophic bias of one sort or another, 
feels justified in making a first attempt at practical solutions, “so to speak, throwing 
an emergency bridge to hold until those equipped with wider knowledge advance and 
make it secure” (p. 133). So he treats of justice in the family, economic, political, and 
international orders. Particularly encouraging is what is said about the real possibility, 
even in a sinful world, of establishing such a world order that, without prematurely 
repudiating the use of force, a total, world war will not recur. 

Sometimes a book review may serve the purpose of saving the prospective reader 
the time and trouble of reading the book in question. This is by no means the intention 
of this review. It is earnestly to be desired that this book find the widest possible 
reading public, not only among pastors, but also among statesmen, jurists, politicians, 
economists, sociologists. All pastors who have occasion to should so recommend it. 
The pastor himself will find here sound principles by which to be guided in what he 
has to say from the pulpit on political, economic, and social issues and also in his own 
activity as an enlightened citizen concerned to do his duty in stemming the growing 
dissolution. There are “must” books a-plenty in these days of high-pressure salesman- 
ship, but if one may be permitted to try to beat the advertisers at their own game, then 
this book deserves to head the list for, as Brunner says, “It is not democracy that is 
at stake today, but social justice and the real freedom of citizens” (p. 202). 

Martin J. HEINECKEN 


High are the Mountains. By Hannah Closs. London: Andrew Dakers Limited, 1945. 


This novel of the Albigensians is an imaginative recreation of the religious struggle 
between the Cathari—or, as they are better known, the Albigensians—and the Roman 
Church, covering the period of 1206-1209. The author plans to follow it with a further 
volume, And Sombre the Valleys, dealing with the later period of the Albigensian Crusade. 

Sometimes the imaginative writer can capture with greater accuracy the spirit of a 
movement than the academic historian. This is especially true of the Albigensians, or 
Cathari, for the Roman Church has been eminently successful in destroying the records 
of this “heretic” group. 

But when a brilliant medieval scholar places all the weapons in her scholarly arsenal 
at the disposal of her creative imagination, when an expert in medieval history, litera- 
ture, and art writes a novel, then we would expect as accurate a picture of the spirit and 
mood of the Albigensians as we would be likely to get from a scientific scholar. In this 
novel—which has had a fine reception in Britain—the famous characters of the Albigen- 
sian period reappear as background figures in the inner struggle of one Wolf of Foix, 
an obscure historical person whom Mrs. Closs has elevated to be the central figure in 
this novel. There is the hard-headed old Count of Foix, the father of the illegitimate 
Wolf; there is the Count’s mysteriously religious sister, Esclarmonde; there is Ray- 
mond of Toulouse; there is Simon de Montfort, the ruthless politician and the leader 
of the Crusade against the Albigensians; and finally there is the strange and fascinating 
portrait of Trencavel, Viscount of Béziers and Carcasonne. 

But the important thing about this novel, from the point of view of the church 
historian, is the author’s skillful re-creation of the hopes and dreams of the Albigen- 
sians: their passionate “Knighthood of the Holy Grail,” their darksome gods which had 
survived from Manicheanism and Gnostic Mysticism and which were hidden behind 
the mask of Christianity, the continuing influence of Neoplatonism, chivalry, the “Cathar 
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Gospel of Love adopted to Chivalric needs”—these dreams come alive again in a rich 
pageant depicting man’s perennial but tragic struggle against those forces which threaten 
his spiritual freedom. JoHN JosEPH STOUDT 


The Apocryphal Literature. By Charles Cutler Torrey. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1945. x, 151 pages. $3. 


Serious Bible students welcome almost any book on the Apocryphal Literature, 
especially so when its author is a scholar of the standing of Professor Torrey. As it 
stands, Torrey’s work is an introduction to the several books of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha together with a few writings known as pseudepigraphic. It is divided into two 
major parts, the first being a general introduction to the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic 
literature, the second a detailed introduction to each of the books selected by the author. 
The former, therefore, deals with such matters as the definition of the term “Apocrypha” 
or “Outside Books” together with their use in the New Testament, in the early church, 
in the time of the Reformation, and in the controversies over the use of these books in 
post-Reformation times. The second part offers an individual treatment of content, date, 
original language, literary character, and religious value of twenty-nine separate apocry- 
phal and pseudepigraphic books. 

Obviously no review can take account of all the points of interest that might profit- 
ably be discussed. However, one or two items of especial significance may be mentioned. 
One is Rabbi Akiba’s dictum, referred to on page 15, with reference to his judgment 
that “he who reads in the outside books will have no place in the world to come.” It 
is a well-known fact that this passage is corrupt, but Professor Feigin restores it as 
follows: “Rabbi Akiba said: Also one who reads in the books of the outsiders, such 
as the books of the heretics, will have no place in the world to come; but as for the 
book of Ben Sira and the book of Ben La‘ana and all the books which are written from 
then on, the one who reads them is the same as one who reads a letter’ (JNES, 2, p. 
192). This leaves a quite different impression than that which Torrey intends. Moreover, 
Feigin thinks that Midrash Qoheleth Rabbah also does not forbid the reading of apocry- 
phal books (ibid., p. 192). It appears doubtful whether Akiba’s judgment, even inter- 
preted as Torrey believes it ought to be interpreted, would have led to a wholesale 
destruction of those books, for we must remember that a number of rabbis disagreed 
with Akiba. It would appear that the Jews gradually abandoned the “outside books” 
rather because of “the easy possibility of Christian interpolation in Jewish extra- 
canonical books” and the ready appropriation of many of those books by Christians 
because they lent themselves peculiarly to their purposes. The Jewish canon was not 
finally fixed until 90 A.D., and then some of the books included had to be defended quite 
vigorously in the second century A.D. Then, too, the Septuagint included many of the 
apocryphal books interspersed among the canonical books and when it became the Chris- 
tian Bible there was a tendency to reject it together with the newer books which it 
contained. 

While Professor Torrey is doubtless right in holding that nearly all the apocryphal 
books were originally composed in Hebrew or Aramaic, many readers would surely 
welcome a bit more elaboration on that point. The last half of the statement, “The last 
centuries B.C, had witnessed a steady outpouring of books in great variety, and the 
process continued without interruption until the end of the Ist century A.D.” (p. 14), 
needs further explanation and documentation. The same might be said of this one, “The 
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Jews of Palestine continued to write and publish in both tongues, Hebrew and Aramaic 
...” (p. 14), presumably in the same period. 

The author is reserved in his judgment on the use of those books in the New 
Testament. “In general . . . the N.T. writers appear to represent the view of the apocry- 
pha which is so clearly set forth in Second Esdras, namely, that all these writings are 
divinely inspired and ‘profitable for instruction in righteousness’ (2 Tim. 3:16), but are 
not on a par with the books of the Jewish canon” (p. 22). And “all the Reformers 
recognized the secondary group of sacred books; and when the translations of the Bible 
in the various languages of Europe began to appear, they all contained as a matter of 
course the uncanonical scriptures, substantially the same list” (p. 31). It is interesting 
to note that Luther and Cardinal Cajetan could have agreed on the matter of the value 
and use of the Apocrypha. 

The detailed treatment of the individual books is often tantalizingly brief and cryptic. 
But it does whet the appetite for more knowledge about them, and above all creates the 
desire to read the books themselves. Fourteen of them have been translated and publishd 
by E. J. Goodspeed The Apocrypha (1938). The best treatment of all of them is still 
that in R. H. Charles’ monumental two volume work, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament. No student of the canonical Scriptures can afford to neglect the 
“outside books” and Torrey’s introduction thereto. 

J. M. Myers 


My Father Worketh Hitherto. A Brief Outline of Christiamty’s Expansion. By Eric H. 
Wahlstrom. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1946, 111 pages. $1.50. 


At a time in which the world mission of the church is, or should be, a matter of 
universal concern, clergymen and laymen need to see missions in long perspective. Pro- 
fessor Wahlstrom has prepared a, brief outline which is admirably suited to this purpose. 
Written in a chaste and lucid style, his account highlights the major epochs in the 
expansion of the church, accounts for advances and failures to advance, and offers vivid 
thumb-nail sketches of some typical or distinguished missionaries in various periods. 
There is no over-emphasis here on one denomination or one field, and the purpose 
throughout is to see missions in terms of “the deeds of the living Christ.” Perhaps the 
publisher will make this book available in quantity at a reduced price for use in study 
groups. 


Preaching in the First Half Century of New England History. By Babette May Levy. 
Hartford: American Society of Church History, 1945. 215 pages. $3. 


This volume is published as a Prize Essay of the Frank S. Brewer Fund of the 
American Society of Church History. This is, in itself, sufficient testimony of its scholarly 
worth. But it may not suffice to convince others that the book is worth investigation. 

One might read it for historical interest. There has been a renewal of interest in 
the Puritans, as it was realized that the popular and distorted concept of ‘‘Puritanical” 
could not be sustained by facts. But where better can one learn the spirit of this powerful 
movement than through a study of its leaders, who from their pulpits shaped the spiritual 
and secular destiny of New England? 

Another might turn to this book because of his interest in the social forces that 
made America. “The preachers, one and all, by each sermon contributed to New England’s 
mental and moral philosophy. Lost causes have a way of living in men’s minds. Who can 
deny that the Puritan concept of God and of man’s duty and dignity as God’s creation 
and fellow-covenanter, has left its impress upon the New England character? And any 
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loyal son of Massachusetts or Connecticut would promptly say that influencing New 
England was but the first step in molding the thought of the United States” (p. 175). 

A literary interest might well lead one to this book. Here he would meet the in- 
tellectual and literary leaders of a creative period in our history. Incidentally, the book 
itself affords considerable pleasure through its good style and good-natured humor. 

Most obviously, those interested in Homiletics should not miss this book. “There were 
giants in the earth in those days” and no preacher, delighting in the glorious tradition 
of the Christian pulpit, would care to miss this story of these pious and scholarly masters 
of the preaching art. To his surprise and pleasure he may also discover that these old 
preachers can contribute to his own mastery of the art. Would not contemporary preach- 
ing be stronger if the method of early New England were followed? “The general feeling 
was that words spoken from the pulpit were to be used purposefully, without waste, and 
were to be chosen so that the ‘meanest and weakest’ in the audience could understand 
and profit. Learned obscurity and deliberate eloquence both were to be avoided, as they 
might distract the minds of the congregation from the point of doctrine or faith under 
explanation. In the words of one of the most popular preachers of the day, the leaders 
of congregations were not to waste their time and the community’s patience by using 
‘fine gilded sentences, where there is nothing but a jingling and a thinking, nothing but 
a sound of words’” (p. 131). 


JoHN SCHMIDT 


The Faith of a Protestant. By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
76 pages. $1.50. 


The author is religious director and assistant professor of Religion at Massachusetts 
State College. He is a minister of the Congregational-Christian Church (since 1933) and 
a member of the Christus Victor group of that denomination. The point of view from 
which he writes is that of “Neo-orthodoxy,” as taught most eminently in this country 
by Professors Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 

Not only by its size but by its general purpose, the book is bound to provoke com- 
parison with the little books that C. S. Lewis has been writing. A desire to state the 
central truths of orthodox Protestant Christianity simply and in a manner persuasive 
to the modern (“religiously illiterate”) lay mind motivates both authors. Mr. Easton 
displays none of the wit or fancy that distinguishes Mr. Lewis, but he gives a straight- 
forward, earnest, and satisfying performance. 

The subjects covered are the following: Our Time, Man, Faith in God, the Nature 
of God, Jesus Christ, the Resurrection, the Church, the Kingdom of God, and the Basis 
of Social Action. Naturally, in so short a space only the most fundamental things can 
be said, but it seemed to this reviewer that the most fundamental things were said. With- 
out going into matters that divide Protestants, this is a proud, ringing satement of basic 
Reformation theology. It stands up boldly and critically to Roman Catholic pretensions 
as to the true church. But it aims especially to attack the widespread secularism (in 
which the author sees the evil genius of our time) and its derivatives: confusion, cynicism, 
and despair. 

Two things that pleased me especially were these: Easton demonstrates the easy 
compatibility of orthodox theology on the one hand and full and free acceptance of the 
findings of modern historical and literary criticism of the Scriptures on the other. Also, 
his plea that holding the Kingdom of God to be, not the achievement of men, but the gift 
of God, does not cut the nerve of social action is both very much needed and very 
well made. 


It is to be regretted that so high a price had to be placed upon so excellent a little 
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book, yet since it is a book that can be kept at work continuously, as a primer of 
Christian doctrine for adult ‘catechumens and discussion groups in the parish and in 
student circles, it is well worth the money. 


Pau. J. Kirscu 


Event in Eternity. By Paul Scherer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 234 pages. $2. 


It is our sober judgment that, in all of the rich service that the able, eloquent Dr. 
Scherer has rendered to the cause of Christ, in this, his latest book, he has reached a 
new height and depth. Let no man who is hesitant about following profound truth pur- 
chase the book. It is not easy reading. Its theme is too profound for that—the vast- 
ness and the majesty of God. The style of the book again reveals this popular preacher’s 
brilliant mastery of language. But the language never obscures thought. Just the opposite! 

Event in Eternity is the outgrowth of a study in “Second Isaiah’ which Dr. Scherer 
first prepared for his New York congregation and later gave as a series of lectures at 
outstanding religious events throughout the nation. The contents have a startling, in- 
escapable application to our own times. 

One devoutly wishes that every non-Christian would read this challenging book. 
One would wonder how such a non-Christian could escape the overwhelming conviction 
that “the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.”” With equal earnestness the wish is made that 
every Christian, layman and clergyman, would read the book. It is so thoroughly evan- 
gelical from beginning to end that it surely would make every preacher determine to 
preach “nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” It is one of those books that 
makes the reader thankful he bought it. 


S. W. Haun 


Make Yours a Happy Marriage. By O. A. Geiseman. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1946. 69 pages. $1. 


This little volume is to be read by those contemplating marriage or those recently 
married. It will be welcomed by many pastors who desire to place a book in the hands 
of Christian people who understand the Christian message. This book is distinctively 
Christian. It is also a distinctively Lutheran book—not in any narrow, sectarian sense— 
with the proper emphasis on divorce, parenthood, and perhaps even a tacit approval of 
some sort of birth control. 

The author is frank though reverent in his discussion of the physical aspects of 
marriage as well as helpful in his treatment of marriage on intellectual and spiritual 
levels. The problems of mixed marriages are given splendid treatment. The fact that a 
book written by a pastor in the Missouri Synod can be recommended heartily and 
without reservation is an indication of a growing Lutheran unity. 


BENJAMIN Lotz 


Throughout All the Vears. The Bicentenmal Story of Hartwick in America, 1746-1946. 
By Henry Hardy Heins. Oneonta, New. York: Board of Trustees of Hartwick 
College, 1946. 239 pages. 


Theology at Wittenberg, 1845-1945. By Willard D. Allbeck. Springfield, Ohio: Witten- 
berg College, 1945. 135 pages. $1.50. 


In connection with the observance of anniversaries in two Lutheran educational in- 
stitutions, two historical volumes have recently been published. Although each is of 
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most immediate interest to local constituencies, both are contributions to the history of 
the Lutheran Church in America. 

The first of these traces the complicated story of the Hartwick institutions which 
had their origin in the last will and testament of the eccentric pioneer, John Christopher 
Hartwig (or Hartwich), who died in 1796 at the advanced age of eighty-two. Something 
is told here of Hartwig’s life, of the problems of the executors and founders, of the 
division into academy, college, and theological seminary, and of their frequent relocations. 
Sketches are included of the more prominent leaders, some of them contributed by 
others than the author. Appendices reprint ‘Hartwig’s will, current constitutions of the 
college and its student organization, and lists of members of the faculties, administrations, 
and boards of trustees. The tone throughout is one of warm attachment and loyalty 
rather than of objective detachment and historical judgment and perspective. The work 
betrays marks of haste, and it might have been improved by careful editing. 

The second volume is more modest in scale and purpose. On a background of the 
development of the Lutheran Church in Ohio, Professor Allbeck describes the founding 
of Wittenberg College and the place which theological education has had there in the 
last century. Little attention is given to the external history of Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School, for the intention of the author is clearly “to evaluate the trends 
in the theology of the men of Wittenberg during the century of its history.” This is 
done simply and unpretentiously in the chapters which treat the succession of a “the- 
ology of piety,” “an ironic outlook,’ “a correct confession,” and “the faith and the 
church.” These chapters faithfully reflect the stages through which Wittenberg (and 
also a large part of the Lutheran Church in America) passed with respect to theological 
emphasis. What the present direction of Wittenberg theology is, is not made clear, and 
this is natural, for it is not always given to those who are living in a time of transition 
to discern what may emerge. The author has written with evident care, and the tone 
of his work is dispassionate and objective. 

Both volumes are furnished with illustrations and indexes. 


T. G. TapperT 


